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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘« T was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lift my love so lofty as thou art: 
That thou wert beautiful and I not blind, 
Hath been my sin.’’—Brron. 
« Wett,’’ exclaimed Thompson, when the two boats had separa- 
ted a short distance, “if this don’t beat everything I ever heard 
of yet. To think that that sneaking yaller varmint should a had 
the oudacity to undertake sich a thing, and then that Miss Kate 








should a got away from him, and more an’ likely blowed his 
beastly brains out.”’ ‘ 

‘*T hope she did not kill him,’’ replied Harry. 

‘You do!’’ said Thompson, vehemently, his black eyes spark- 
ling with anger and surprise at Harry’s merciful wish, which he 
could not at all understand. “You do! Well, it’s more than I 
do; for he ought to be shot and scalped too, and it won’t take 
much to make me do both, if I come up with him, and Miss 
Kate ain’t already finished him. I can’t think what makes you 
so tender-hearted. Maybe you’re sorry Miss Kate got away from 
him at all.’’ 

**Oh no,” said Harry, smiling at his companion’s heat, ‘‘ you 
mistake me; it is not on his account that I said what I did, but 
on Miss Lawton’s; for I know it would distress her very much to 
think she had taken the life of a human being, even in self-de- 
fence.” 

‘‘ Human !”’ exclaimed Thompson, ‘do you call that yaller 
skunk a human? He ain’t halfsuch a human as my dog Hee. 
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He showed a sight of humanity, didn’t he >— consarn his onder- 
mining impedent yaller picter! He'd better not let me get in 
retch of him, onless he’s half dead already, and even then I don’t 
believe I could keep my hands off him—the dratted, half-blooded, 
black-hearted, ungrateful hound! I'd larn him who to yell at; 
and as to Miss Kate being sorry for shooting him, if so be she is 
done it, she ought to be proud of it till her dying day.” 


Although Harry felt, of course, even more indignant at the 
outrageous conduct of the half-breed, he still was perfectly sin- 
cere in the wish which seemed so strange to his companion, and 
would even have much preferred that the Indian should have 
escaped unpunished than that he should have met his fate from 
the hands of Kate, as he was certain he had correctly divined 
her feelings, but he did not think it worth while to discuss the 
matter with his impulsive and excited friend. 

A row of fifteen or twenty minutes brought them in the neigh- 
borhood, from which the sound of the gun, in Thompson’s opin- 
ion, had proceeded, and they landed aud drew the light skiff 
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well up on the shore. The moen, though in her first quarter, threw 
sufficient light over the scene to enable them to distinguish objects 
at some distance, and of course to see any marks on the firm white 
sand. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Henry,” said Thompson, “ if that fellow ain’t at the 
bottom of the lake, we'll find his tracks somewhere not far from 
here. Do you keep up along the shore-a piece and look sharp, and 
I will go down, and if you see any signs call to me.” 

Harry and Thompson then separated, going in different direc- 
tions, and keeping their eyes fixed on the sandy boundary of the 
lake. Inafew moments the latter hallooed loudly, and hastening 
to where he had stopped and was pointing to the sand, Harry saw 
the unmistakable tokens of the truth of their surmises. 

“« By jing,” exclaimed Thompson, triumphantly, ‘‘ Miss Kate has 
hit him hard, sure as you’re born. Look at this big spot of blood. 
See! here’s where he jumped out, and here’s where he turned; he 
must have jumped back in the boat, and then Miss Kate peppered 
him. Look where he fell out on the sand,’ describing the scene 
almost precisely as it happened, merely from the traces left on the 
spot. ‘And here, you see,” continued he, pointing to a different 
track, ‘‘ another Injun has come and carried him off, and there’s 
the print of horses’ hoofs. Ah! I see it was a fixed plan; but 
come along, we’ll soon overhaw the skulking varmints.” 

The plain trail left by the retreating Indians led for a short dis- 
tance through the prairie which bounded the shores of the lake, in 
the direction of the pine forest some distance off. Shouldering the 
gun which he had taken from the yawl, after heavily reloading it, 
Thompson started off on the trail at a brisk rate, followed by Harry, 
through the tall grass, in which, without slackening his pace for a 
moment, the old hunter would, every now and then, point out to his 
companion large gouts of blood, that the latter certainly would 
never have observed. The prairie was soon traversed, and they 
reached the pine woods; and here the trail in the thin grass, shaded 
by the tall trees, became far less distinct. Still, however, Thomp- 
son pushed on from one patch of moonlight to another, where he 
could yet find the trail by the ensanguined spots whith so surely 
marked it. 

Keeping on in this way for a mile or two, and crossing several 
dark hollows, it required all Thompson’s skill to keep the trail; 
but he did so by stooping nearly to the ground. As they reached 
the top of the next ridge, over which it ran, both saw at once the 
gleam of a fire in the narrow bottom or thicket which skirted it, and 
there Thompson felt certain the Indians had stopped. Creeping 
cautiously on, followed by Harry with the same circumspection, he 
reached the edge of the thicket, in which the fire was kindled; and 
here he silently clambered up a small tree, from which he could see 
over the undergrowth of the bottom in the direction of the light. 
Peering through the Jeaves and branches, he saw at the distance of 
about a hundred yards the figures of the two Indians he was in pur- 
suit of, the half breed extended on the ground, his head and 
shoulders resting against a tree, whilst his comrade was stooping 
over him in the act, apparently, of applying some dressing to his 
wound. Two ponies stood fastened to trees close by, browsing in 
the grass and leaves within their reach. 

Bending down, ‘Thempson whispered to Harry, ‘‘ Hand me the 
gun,”’ telling him at the same time what he had seen. 

‘But you certainly do not intend to shoot the other, do you?” 
asked Harry, rather reprovingly. 

**Oh no,” replied Thompson, ‘‘I only want to skeer him away, 
for I don’t want to be bothered with him. He’s too far off for me 
to hit him with this scatter gun. Drat his yaller hide, I wish he 
was a little closer; I’d pepper it good for him—the ugly beast.” 

Raising his gun, he took deliberate aim at the naked back of the 
unconscious savage, who was still leaning over his wounded com- 
panion, and fired, uttering at the same time a yell that would not 
have shamed the throat of any red skin that ever lived. From the 
height from which the gun had been fired, and it having been heavily 
loaded, all the shot did not fall short as he had expected, or at least 
said they would. Half a dozen or more struck the naked skin of 
the kneeling Indian with a force sufficient to make him think him- 
self much more severely hurt than he really was. Springing up he 
rushed to his horse, and cutting the lariat which fastened him, he 
jumped upon his back, and in another moment was galloping 
through the bottom in headlong haste, leaving his wounded comrade 
to the mercy of his pursuers. 

Slipping down from the tree, and bidding Harry follow him, 
Thompson then set off towards the fire, and, when reaching it, they 
found the crippled Indian still in the same position at the foot of 
the tree. Running up to him and levelling the gun at his head, 
Thompson exclaimed : 

“Ah, you pitiful, sneaking snake in the grass! I’ve got you— 
have [? I’ve a great will now to blow your brains out and scalp you 
afterwards.” 

Without manifesting any alarm at these bloody threats, the half- 
breed gazed calmly on his captor, and then, with a rather contemp- 
tuous smile, glanced his eyes for a moment at his own wounded 
breast, as if to intimate that it would be no great achievement to 
despatch a wounded enemy. 

“Ah yes, I see,” continued Thompson, catching his meaning, 
** you've got your gruel. Now, ain’t you a pretty fellow to let a gal 
get ahead of you in this fashion? You, the chief of the Tuckapaws! 
Why, you ain’t nothin’ but a squaw; and the warriors of your tribe, 
if thar war any of the red devils left, would laugh at you.” 

These taunts and reproaches had apparently no more effect upon 
the stoical temper of the savage than his previous hostile demon- 
strations; and, after returning his fixed gaze for a moment or two, 
Thompson sat his gun against a tree and proceeded to examine his 
hurts. The short distance which the charge of the gun had tra- 
velled, had prevented it from scattering, and consequently it had 
entered the body of the Indian like a ball, striking the breast bone, 
glancing along the ribs, tearing away the flesh, and inflicting a 
ghastly and horrible looking wound, through which the action of the 
lungs could plainly be seen. <A momentary examination, however, 
convinced Thompson, who was a pretty good surgeon and familiar 
with gun-shot wounds, that the charge had not penetrated the 
cavity of the breast. No large bloodvessels were injured, and the 
hemorrhage, which had ceased, would not most likely again take 
place. 

Pickimg up the calico hunting shirt of the Indian, which lay by him, 
he tore it into compresses and bandages, and bound up the wound as 
carefully as possible. Harry and himself placed the disabled savage 
upon his poney, and whilst one supported him in the saddle, the other 
led the animal back towards the lake, without attempting to follow 
the trail by which they had come, now rendered impossible by the 
waning light of the moon. The prairie was soon reached, and then 
the lake shore—and, laying their captive in the bottom of the skiff, 
they resumed their oars and pulled away for the island, which they 
reached between midnight and dawn, and landed in front of the 
house. Supporting the Indian between them, they advanced 
towards it, and Lawton—who, whilst he watched by the couch of his 
daughter, nad frequently thought of them—warned by the barking 
of the dogs of their approach, came out to meet them. Like 
Thompson, he was at first disposed to give vent to his resentment 
and indignation against his ungrateful protegé, but seeing his de- 
fenceless condition, he restrained his anger and listened to the ac- 








count of his friends of their adventures after leaving him, and | lake, whilst yet uncertain of the result of the passion which he had 


answered their inquiries regarding Kate. The Indian was then 
taken to an out-house and his wound more carefully dressed. On 
seeing how severely he was hurt, indignant as he felt, Lawton could 
not help feeling something like pity for him, and, in a much more 
temperate tone than Thompson had used, he reproached him for his 
ingratitude in committing such an outrage; but, as before, the half- 
breed preserved a sullen silence, and he was left alone, no appre- 
hensions being entertained of his endeavoring to escape, disabled 
as he was. 

Lawton then returned to his daughter, and Harry and Thompson 
retired to their couches—the latter to fall immediately into that un- 
broken repose which no distracting thoughts prevented, and which 
his severe bodily exertions for the last few hours made so acceptable 
—and the former to muse, till daylight again appeared, on the ex- 
traordinary and exciting events that had so recently occurred, and 
to speculate upon the effect they would have upon the dominant pos- 
sessor of his heart, which had, in a measure, been the cause of their 
occurrence. 

It was late on the following morning before Kate Lawton awoke 
from the deep slumber induced not only by the opiates she had 
taken, but also by the exhaustion of both mind and body. This 
slumber had been dreamless and unbroken, and when at length she 
unclosed her eyes and observed those of her parents and sister in- 
tently fixed upon her, she could not at first remember what had 
passed, or understand the meaning of those anxious and affectionate 
regards. In a moment or two, however, recollection returned, and 
the dreadful scenes she had passed through on the lake rose again 
before her, and she shuddered convulsively and involuntarily closed 
her eyes. Her first question was about the Indian. Had he been 
seen ? 

«Oh yes, my love,” answered her father; ‘‘ Mr. Grayson and Mr. 
Thompson found hlm not very far from the lake shore.” 

‘“‘And was he dead?” she continued, in a low, thrilling and 
anxious tone. 

‘Oh no,” replied her father, ‘‘ and not likely to die—at least from 
the shot you gave him; though he ought to be hung for his out- 
rage.” , 

** Oh, thank God, then, I have not his blood on my soul,” said 
Kate, sinking back upon the bed. ‘‘ And oh, father, if you love me, 
do not let him be farther punished, for I feel that my own folly gave 
him the opportunity to give you all so much pain,’”’ and blushing 
deeply, she covered her face with her hands and sobbed audibly. 

Forbearing at first to question her daughter upon the many things 
yet unexplained, Mrs. Lawton gradually soothed and assured her ; 
but a day or two passed before she would permit her to narrate all 
that had taken place between the time she had been left with the 
Indian and found alone in the drifting boat, so dreadfully did the 
thoughts of those moments agitate and unnerve her—even now when 
the frightful danger had been overcome by her heroic fortitude. But 
at last all was told, and Kate received from her admiring friends 
those praises to which she was so justly entitled for her courage and 
presence of mind. When I say all was told, I mean all that related 
to her escape from the Indian; but it was only when alone with her 
mother, in whose affectionate and pitying breast she could hide her 
blushes, that Kate confessed the extent of fault in trifling with a love 
so affectionate and sincere. 

For a few days, then, was Kate a prisoner in her room—days which 
passed most heavily and tardily to the enamored and impatient 
Harry, who could find neither amusement nor employment that 
could detach for a moment his mind from her image. All her 
cruelty, all her coquetry was forgotten in the remembrance of her 
sufferings, and her lovely face, as he had last seen it pallid from fright 
and exhaustion, was ever before him. A thousand questions were 
asked regarding her from every one who, more favored than he, was 
admitted to her presence, and a thousand messages, expressive of 
his anxiety, sent by father, mother and sister; and eyes and 
thoughts were alike fixed upon the walls which hid her from his 
sight. With Kate the case was not nearly so desperate, for she, 
through the closed blinds of her room, could observe the form of her 
lover wandering about the place like a perturbed ghost; and feeling, 
as she did, that she had acted both unjustly and ungenerously to- 
wards him, she almost dreaded their first meeting, although in that 
interview the happiness and fate both of herself and lover would 
most probably be decided. 

** What! still in dishabille, Kate ?” said her mother, entering her 
room, where she sat with a book in her hand, the contents of which, 

owever, had much interested her. ‘Come, dress yourself, and 
come into the parlor. Mr. Grayson is very anxious to see you to 
congratulate you on your recovery and wonderful escape.” 

“Oh, my dearest mamma,” replied Kate, with crimsoned face, ‘I 
feel as if I could never again look him inthe face. He must think so 
meanly of me; for I feel I have given him cause to do so.” 

‘* Well, my love,” replied Mrs. Lawton, ‘‘ you know that a sense 
of our faults is the first step to their amendment. He wishes to see 
you; and if you feel as you say you do, you owe him some atone- 
ment. Come, I do not think you need be much afraid of his anger 
or reproaches.”’ 

Blushing again at the arch smile of her mother, Kate made her 
toilet, and, taking her mother’s arm, proceeded to the parlor. As 
she entered it with downcast eyes, she heard a quick step 
advancing to meet her, and though for the first time in her life she 
dared not look up, her heart distinctly told her whose it was. In 
another moment her disengaged hand was taken and softly pressed, 
and a manly though agitated voice poured into her ear a rather con- 
fused expression of mingled congratulations, hopes and fears. 
Without trusting her voice to reply, Kate, on the supporting arm of 
her mother, reached the sofa, on which she sank, and continued to 
listen to the scarcely understood words of her lover, who had seated 
himself by her side, without venturing either to reply or raise 
her eyes. Her whole bearing and character seemed changed, and 
appeared to partake more of the subdued and shrinking timidity 
natural to her sister than her own usual unreserved and easy 
demeanor. 

At length Mrs. Lawton, remembering some domestic duty per- 
haps, or from some other reason which may be surmised, rose from 
the sofa and left the room. Scarcely had the door closed on her 
retreating form, when Harry, again taking the hand he had just 
resigned, commenced the avowal he had assayed to make on the 
memorable day of the fishing party, but which had been so decidedly 
repressed. Was it to be so again? no! The downcast eye, the 
blushing cheek and heaving bosom assured him at once of its interest 
and its success. The words he used my readers must imagine; 
suffice it to say that when he paused, Kate at last, for a moment, 
ventured to raise her eyes tohis. What he saw in them—for she was 
still mute—must also be imagined; but, whatever it was, it embold- 
ened her lover to the very indecorous though very delightful pro- 
ceeding of clasping her to his heart and imprinting upon her ripe 
and dewy lips 

‘* A long long kiss, a kiss of youth and love!”’ 





CHAPTER XXV. 
‘* What scenes of delight, what sweet visions she brings.”’—Mrs. WeLpy 


Ir Winston had felt indisposed for conversation with his friend and 
subordinate, on the evening prior to his first departure from the 
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conceived for the fair and interesting being who had so uncon- 
sciously wound her chains about his heart, a passion which he felt 
convinced was to influence his future existence, not the less was he 
so on that which had so unexpectedly terminated in the confirma- 
tion of his dearest hopes. The visions of happiness which floated 
before him seemed too bright and sacred to be interrupted by ordi- 
nary conversation, and in perfect silence he reached the deck of the 
cutter, and, after giving some necessary orders, descended to his 
cabin. Here, in the solitude which best suited his feelings, he re- 
called the delicious sensations he had so lately experienced; the 
recollection of which still thrilled rapturously through his heart. 
For some time he gave himself wholly up to the contemplation of 
the bright vista of happiness just opened to his view, without con- 
ceiving or defining any particular plans for its enjoyment. In time 
these also were formed, and he determined, as a commencement 
towards putting them into effect, to resign his commission and com- 
mand immediately after arriving at Mobile, and then as soon as 
possible return to the island and obtain a more definite, though not 
more decided, confirmation of his hopes. Many other projects and 
schemes for the future were sketched out, all gilded by his present 
bright anticipations; and when, at length, these pleasing pictures 
faded in sleep, his dreams took up and well supplied their place. 

Even on awaking the following morning, these glowing visions 
still exercised their influence over him, and he felt that never before 
had life been so dear and highly prized, or the prospect for the 
future so enchanting. Hitherto his ambition had been for fame and 
high rank in the service to which he belonged, associated with the 
remembrance of the crack of cannon and the shouts of boarding 
crews in the battles in which he had been engaged, and the antici- 
pation of active laurels to be won in conflicts yet to come; but now 
his aspirations looked forward to some secluded and romantic re- 
treat, environed with shady and flowery walks and arbors, through 
which he might stray with one only companion, the sharer alike of 
his sorrows and his joys. 

The cutter had got under way at daylight, and was now, with a 
fair wind, careering over the waves of the Gulf at a rate which, if 
it continued, promised soon to terminate her voyage. After break- 
fast, Winston determined to commence the report which his orders 
required him to make to the Collector of Mobile. At first he des- 
cribed the search they had made for the suspected depot in the 
marsh and throughout the lake, and their failure in finding any- 
thing of the kind; then their cruise outside, the appearance of the 
schooner, their unsuccessful pursuit of her, and the manner in 
which she had at last escaped them. He then went on to say that 
she must have been hid in some inlet or bayou, the entrance of 
which had not been discovered, and that there a depot might also 
exist, but that he had made no farther search, as his orders directed 
him to return to port for farther instructions. He recounted his 
interview with the informer, and the little information he had re- 
ceived from him. He then referred to Lawton and the suspicions 
against him. ‘I am convinced,” he wrote, ‘that these suspicions 
are entirely unfounded, and the only ground for them is his place of 
residence. But many other persons have retired from the world, 
whose retreats have none of the inducements or charms which his 
have. He is fond of sporting, and the neighborhood in which he 
lives affords him amusement of that kind at all times in perfection ; 
and, besides, his retreat, with the exception of society, is every way 
delightful. My conviction that he has no business connection with 
Lafitte and the smugglers and slavers who undoubtedly visit the 
lake, arises not only from the appearance and manners of himself 
and family, but also from the faet that no possible concealment 
can exist for merchandise to any amount or slaves either on the 
island on which he lives, the marsh adjoining, or the main shore; 
for I have minutely examined them all. If he has any dealings 
with them at all, (and even that I doubt,) it is only such as all other 
persons in the neighborhood of the lake have. His answers to my 
questions, regarding the geography of the lake and the country 
about it, were full and explicit, and afforded me great assistance. 
That he may have some private reason for living in such an out-of- 
the-way place is probable; but I am convinced that it is not such a 
one as has been attributed to him, for I would be willing to pledge” 
Here he was interrupted by Barnes, who said that one of the 
men wished to speak to him on an important matter, as he said, 
and was now waiting outside. 

“* Very well!” replied Winston, “let him come in;’’ and a sailor 
accordingly entered the cabin and stood before his commander. 

“Well, Smith, what is it ?” asked he. 

**T axes your honor’s pardon,” replied the man, twirling his tar- 
paulin and smoothing down his hair; ‘but the word’s bin proper 
about the cutter that she was saunt into that ere lake to rummige 
out some smuggling consarn or other that old Lafitte is got a hand 
in; and, if so be, sich are the case, I think I can give your honor a 
little light on the matter. 

**Ah, indeed! Well, let us hear what you know about it,” said 
Winston. 

‘* Why, you see, your honor, last night I went in the gig in the 
place of Bill Sykes, who is down in the doctor’s list, and, while you 
and the Liftenant thar was on the upper deck of the house with 
the ladies, I and the rest of us come in below to get asup of grog, 
as the gentleman had told ’em always todo. After awhile, he pitches 
it down and sarves it out hisself, and precious good stuff it war too, 
and mighty kind in him, and I hates to blow the gaff on him; but 
I thinks it my duty to——” 

‘* Well, go on with your story. 
Winston, impatiently. 

**T will, your honor,” replied the man, “ and I’ll try and pay it 
out without any more hitches. You see, about three years ago, I 
happened in Mobile. I had just been paid off in Orleans from a 
long cruise, and, as the rhino was plenty, I went over thar ona 
frolic with two or three of my shipmates. Well, while we war thar, 
a gentleman was tuck up for being consarned with this same old 
Lafitte in some other smuggling business. He belonged to the 
custom-house, and thar war a great deal of talk about it, as he war 
well thought of before and had a family. I war in the court-house 
and close aboard of him when he war tried, and got a good look 
at him. Well, they put him back in the calaboose, him and the 
fellow that blowed on him; and, next morning, both of them had 
tripped their anchors and was out of sight. I had forgot all about 
it till last night, when I seed that same gentleman fetch down the 
liquor and sarve it out to us. I knowed him in a minute, and so 
I thought I had best tell your honor all about it.” 

** But are you sure, Smith, it is the same person ?”’ said Winston, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘It has been three years by your account 
since all this happened, and it is more than likely that in that time 
you should forget the features of a person whom you had seen but 
once, and now be deceived by some periaps imaginary likeness.” 

** Well, your honor’s right about one thing, sartain; I had forgot 
all about it; but I knowed the cut of his jib the minute I set my 
eyes on him, and it’s jist as I tell you, sure as shooting. Howsom- 
dever, yon can overhaul the matter furder when we get in port, and 
you'll find that the ‘scription of the person I’m telling you about 
will fit the gentleman disactly, though I don’t think he goes by the 
same name he did then ; but I’ll take my davy it’s the same man.” 

“* Well,” answered Winston, “it may be as you say. Have 
you mentioned it to any one else ?”’ 





What do you stop for?” asked 
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man. 

“You did right,” said Winston; “I will make farther inquiries 
into the matter, and, if you are right, you shall be rewarded. You 
can go now, but remember to say nothing about it to any one.” 

‘«¢T sha’nt, your honor,” replied the man, and he retired. 

Of course this intelligence, in the parlance of his profession, took 
the young commander of the Lynx completely aback, and involved 
him in a very unpleasant and perplexing dilemma; for he could not 
but at once acknowlege to himself the great probability of the truth 
of the story he had just heard. All the circumstances, which had 
before seemed suspicious, now appeared doubly so, and forced upon 
his mind the mortifying conviction that he had allowed his feelings 
completely to blind and influence his judgment. It now appeared 
too palpable to admit of a doubt that the connection with Lafitte, 
which the sailor mentioned, was still kept up by Lawton, and was at 
once the motive and explanation of his singular selection of a domi- 
cile. But this conviction, so far from altering his feelings and reso- 
lutions towards Rosa, served, in his generous mind, rather to 
strengthen and confirm them; for he felt that, most probably, she 
would soon need a friend and protector, and his heart glowed at the 
thought of exercising those dear privileges towards her. 

(To be continued.) 





LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ovr last foreign news is not specially interesting. The Baltic 
is due at this port, with Liverpool dates to the 10th instant. 
The Hermann is overdue, her day of sailing being the 3d inst. 

The steamship America, which left Liverpoo! on the 6th inst., 
and the arrival of which we have been expecting for a week past, 
encountered a furious storm when off Cape Clear, which swept 
her decks and so disabled her that she had to put back to Liver- 
pool, where she arrived on the morning of the 10th inst. The 
Canada was immediately got ready to take out the passengers 
and mails of the America, and left Liverpool as above indicated, 
on the 12th of December. The Canada reports the following 
ships at anchor at the bar on the 12th inst.: New World, Baltic, 
John Howell, Belmont, and Wm. Rutledge ; also reports passing 
on the 13th inst., fifteen miles westward of Fastness, the steam- 
ship Niagara, and on the 7th inst., in lat. 49, long. 29, the Ame- 
rican ship Syphon, bound west. A despatch from Bordeaux 
announces the arrival at that port of a vessel having on board the 
captain and fifteen other persons who were wrecked in the ill- 
fated steamship Lyonnais. No names or other particulars are 
given. A subscription has been. opened in London for the 
widows and children of those who perished. ‘The ship Adriatic, 
Combes, from Liverpool to New York, was wrecked on the 8th 
instant, near Dungawon. Three men were drowned, but it is 
not reported whether they were passengers or crew. The vessel 
was likely to become a complete wreck, She had a full cargo and 
200 crew and passengers. It was thought that if the weather 
moderated the cargo in the between decks might be saved. There 
was a ship at anchor near Wexford, with her masts cut away— 
supposed to be the J. L. Warner from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
The latest accounts stated that the Warner was still ashore, that 
her crew had been saved, and that her cargo would be if the 
weather moderated. The ship Annie, from Quebec,grounded on 
the 5th inst., and was discharging her cargo outside the harbor of 
Aberystith. The Lalla Rookh,.for Charleston, had put back to 
Liverpool with loss of sails. The ship Clarendon, at Whitehaven, 
remained as before reported. The discharge of her cargo had 
commenced. There had been a succession of severe gales along 
the British channel, with numerous casualties in the channel. 
The steamer Troubadour, bound to Dublin, was caught in a gale 
short of fuel, and to keep up the fires had been obliged to burn 
up one hundred and fifty pigs in the furnaces. An attempt had 
been made to assassinate the King of Naples, -but it proved 
unsuccessful. , 

WEST INDIES. 


From Havana we have dates to the 15th. The news is not 
particularly interesting. The officer who was dispatched by the 
Spanish government to deliver 6,000 stand of arms to the Presi- 
dent Baez, of the Dominican republic, had returned to Havana. 
The arms were delivered early in the past month, and part of 
them were distributed to volunteers, who are said to have been 
made subjects of the Queen of Spain through naturalization 
papers granted by the Spanish Consul-General and Chargé near 
that government. The news brought from Mexico by the last 
British steamer is vastly more favorable to the President and the 
present government. Vidaurri and the State of Uncoa Leon have 
come into the traces, recognising the supreme government. The 
Mexican steam sloop-of-war Democrata is still remaining at 
Havana, waiting a call to go home. 

There was a severe collision on the Havana and Matanzas rail- 
road between the early train and another, full of workmen, just 
returning to Havana from repairing the road near Guanajoy. 
Both engines were completely smashed to pieces, and the en- 
gineers (Americans) were so badly injured, that they have died. 
The accident occurred about 64 A. M., but there was such a 
thick fog that the trains could not distinguish each other at thirty 
feet distance. Fortunately, none of the passengers were seriously 
injured, and, as there was a medical man in the cars at the time, 
they were promply attended to. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


The following extract of a private letter from an intelligent 
American, lately an officer in Gen. Walker’s army, gives his 
view of the condition of his force : 

- La Viren, Tuesday, Nov. 25, 1856. 

Gen. Walker’s prospects now look pretty dark. He was obliged 
to retreat from Massaya after fighting for four days, and he has now 
moved his whole army from Granada to this place, after laying 
Granada in ruins. The enemy are now in possession of the entire 
State, with the exception of the Transit road, and they say they 
will have that soon. 

A month ago there were between 1,800 and 2,000 fighting men 
in the General’s army ; now there are not more than 700 or 800 men 
fit for duty, and against this small foree are opposed the entire allied 
forces of Guatemala, San Salvador and Costa Rica, amounting to 
some 6,000 strong. I am afraid they will whip the Amerieans out 
at last. Yours, &c. 


CONGRESSIONAL. . 


in the Senate, on Monday, an interesting ard somewhat lengthy 
debate took place on the House bill providing for a steam reve- 
nue cutter for the port of New York, and it was finally passed, 
after striking out that portion restricting the operations of the 
cutter to this port. The bill seemed to be regarded by several 
Senators as establishing a general system of steam cutters, and 
was supported on one side and opposed on the other in accord- 
ance with that idea. The President's Message was then consi- 
dered, and Mr. Brown made a speech in vindication of the 
South, and chargingon the Republicans an intention to interfere 
with the institutions of that section. In the House, the resolu- 
ion introduced by Mr. Washburne, of Maine, calling upon the 
President to communicate additional information in relation to 
affairs in Kansas, was adopted under a suspension of the rules. 
Rev. Daniel Waldo was re-elected Chaplain. The bill providing 





«No, your honor. I thought I’d speak to you first,” replied the | for the payment to Gen. Scott, under the Lieutenant-General 


| gesolution, of the amount to which he has been decided entitled 


by the Attorney General, was passed. It gives him $22,000 in 
addition to the $10,000 already received, and places him on a 
footing with Washington, as provided by the law of 1798. 








ARMY. 


Gen. Harney has called upon the Governor of Florida for 
seven companies of mounted volunteers in addition to those 
already in the service of the United States. The idian says : 
The entire volunteer force will consist, perhaps, of a thousand 
men, the companies of which will operate independently of 
each other, as no regimental organization is expected or de- 
sired. Gen. Harney has commenced the arduous duty of remov- 
ing the Indians, in good earnest, and with his known activity, 
experience, and indomitable will, no one doubts that he will 
succeed ultimately, if not immediately. His object is to ter- 
minate the war before Spring, and should he fail to do-so, will 
give protection to the frontier abe” by the establishment 
of acordon of forts across the Peninsiila, to enable them to give 
proper attention to agricultural pursuits. The requisition for 
an additional number of Volunteers by Gen. Harney, will re- 
lieve the State of the necessity, and consequently the expense, 
of an independent Volunteer force, thereby saving to the State 
no inconsiderable debt, that would have embarrassed our pock- 
ets and credit for many years to come. 
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NAVY. * 
Tur United States coast surveying schooner , Commander 
Ravan, had arrived at Havana, Dec. 4, from iladelphia, leak- 
ing badly. She is mending up, and would leave shortly for her 
sections of work, west of-Galveston. 


OBITUARY. 


Drata or JonatHan I. Coppineton.—John I. Coddington 
died at his residence, No. 228 Fifth avenue, last Sunday morning, 
after a protracted illness, in the 73d year of his age. Mr. Cod- 
dington was a native of New Jersey, and came to this city a poor 
lad in the year 1785. He commenced business as a wholesale 
grocer about the year 1800, and the firm of Smith & Coddington 
was an important one in the trade, and had a branch in the city 
of New Orleans. The location of the firm was in Front street, 
near Beekman. For many years, and up to the year 1828, Mr. 
Coddington officiated as a director in the Bank of America. 
About that time he suspended payment, on account of an unfor- 
tunate commercial speculation, but afterwards honorably fulfilled 
all his engagements. Mr. Coddington was an active politician 
and a warm Jackson democrat, and in the early part of Old 
Hickory’s administration he was elected to the State Legislature, 
where his services were deemed so valuable to the party that he 
was made City Postmaster in place of Mr. Gouverneur, in 1836, 
by General Jackson. This position he held until the close of Mr. 
Van Buren’s term of office. During this time the Post office 
was in the rotunda in the Park. By judicious investments in 
real estate, Mr. Coddington acquired a large fortune, and was 
supposed to be worth over a half a million of dollars at the 
time of his death. His bequests to the charitable societies were 
large, especially to the New York Hospital, which owes to 
him a large tract of ground near, Bloomingdale. John 
Lorimer Graham was appointed by Tyler as Postmaster, and 
since his deposition Mr. Coddington has not taken a very active 
part in politics. He was, however, liberal in his contributions 
to the party, and was once on the democratic ticket as a Presi- 
dential elector. He sympathized strongly with the barnburner 
democracy during the continuance of their quarrel with the 
hunkers, and in the last Presidential contest he supported Colonel 
Fremont. His funeral was solemnized on Wednesday afternoon, 
24th inst., at 3 o’clock, at No. 228 Fifth avenue. 

Deatu or Jup@e Lipscoms.—We have, says the Galveston 
(Texas) News of the 11th inst., this morning learned by letters 
to some of our citizens, the sad intelligence of Judge Lipscomb’s 
death. He died in Austin, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the 8th inst. 
Judge Lipscomb, while on the bench in Alabama and in ‘Texas, 
has rendered judicial service that will constitute an imperishable 
and a most honorable monument to his memory. Judge 
Lipscomb was frequently a member of the Alabama Legislature, 
for many years Judge of the Mobile Circuit, and subsequently 
Secretary of State under President Lamar, in Texas. 

















FINANCIAL. 


Tue transactions at the Stock Board have been light, but in 
view of the continued difficulty of carrying stocks, the market 
was well sustained. The quotations generally show but little 
variation from Saturday, but are in most cases a trifle better. 
The only important change was in Rock Island, which closed at 
104 bid, an advance of 19 per cent; at buyer’s option, sixty days, 
105% was bid at the Second Board. This road will pay as much 
in dividends this year as Galena and Chicago. The Western 
Shares generally were steady, and Toledo has an upward ten- 
dency, closing at 734 a 734; Erie was 61; Reading 85; Central 
92, &c. A small sale of Nicaragua Transit was made at 5, which 
is an improvement. At the close of the Second Board the market, 
although dull, was very strong. An action was commenced in 
the Supreme Court on Saturday, against the Accessory Transit 
Company, praying that a receiver might be appointed of the ef- 
fects of the Company. The plaintiffs claim some $21,000, and ask 
for the sale of the steamships belonging to the line, the 

to be applied to the liquidation of their claim. Nothing was 
done in the case, except to adjourn it to Friday. We hear of 
$250,000 engaged for the Wednesday steamer by the agent of 
the Rothschilds, which will probably be the only shipment. Bars 
are in good supply, and very dull. The Hermann is the Satur- 
day steamer, and it is doubtful if she arrives in time to sail on 
that day. She is out twenty days. The shipment of Gold for 
the week will consequently be very light, and on Sunday or Mon- 
day next another California arrival will be due. The sales of 
Cotton were 3,000 bales, and the market is firm. In the 
absence of foreign advices the markets for Breadstuffs are not 
very active, but prices are well sustained, In Provisions the 
market is rather inactive and i . One or two considerable 
parcels of Coffee have been sold at 104 a 10$c., but other Gro- 
ceries, although firm, are dull. The Money market is less strin- 
gent than during last week, but the relief is not to-an important 
extent. 


WRECKS ON THE COAST DURING THE LATE STORM. 


A TELEGRAPHIC despatch, received on Monday last, announced 
that the packet ship New York, of the Black Ball (Liverpool) 
liners, Capt. McKennon, with am assorted cargo, and some three 
hundred passengers, had been driven ashore about three miles 
north of Barnegat Inlet. On Sunday morning, the Underwriters’ 
tug-steamer Achilles being down the Bay when the information 
was received, the wrecking-schooner Excelsior was dispatched 
to the wreck, and yesterday morning a steamboat was sent to 
Barnegat, by the Board of Underwriters, to bring the passengers 
to the city. The New York, on Tuesday, lay head on, on the 











outer bar, full of water, with the sea making a complete breach 
over her. The passengers had all been landed on the beach, in 
a very destitute condition, and suffering for want of food and 
shelter—having little or nothing to eat. Three hard biscuits 
apiece were all they had to eat for twenty-four hours. One man 
had died from hunger and exposure ; and, from the appearances 
of thé weather yesterday, it was not believed that the unfortu- 
nate creatures could be removed for some time. The exposure 
and deprivations which these peeple have been forced to undergo 
have not been their only sufferings. The crew have behaved 
in the most brutal and outrageous manner. They beat Captain 
McKennon so severely, that, by latest accounts, he was in a 
very critical situation from the wounds he received at their 
hands. His recovery is considered doubtful in the extreme. 
Many of the passengers have also been most brutally treated by 
the crew ; and, wounded and exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, it is feared that several lives will be lost. * One woman 
had been in child labor for fourteen hours, and was considered in 
a hopeless state, though there was a bare possibility of hersurviv- 
ing. The passengersare mostly Irish emigrants. The men have 
exhibited no feelings of humanity for the women or children, 
but drive them away from everthing that can give the least 
shelter, and appropriate it to themselves. The station-house 
affords a little shelter for a few persons, but itis a mere apology 
for what should exist on such a barren, uninhabited coast. 
The doctor of the ship, it is proper to say, has been unremitting 
in his attentions to the sick and wounded, and all who needed 
his assistance. He had eaten nothing for three or four days but 
a few sea biscuits, and was compelled to abandon his exertions 
from sheer exhaustion. We learn that he was taken yesterday 
to John Allen’s shanty, where they were cooking their last 
morsel of flour, which was divided with him. After this he 
again commenced his arduous duties among the famished, suf- 
fering passengers. The New York was built by Mr. George 
Webb, of this city, and is sixteen years old. She is 862 tons 
register, and is insured here. 

The vess.1 ashore three miles south of Barnegat, is the bark 
Tasso, Captain Goldsmith, of St. John’s, N. F. She hasa cargo 
of coffee and rosewood, which will be a total loss. Four of the 
crew and two persons from the beach were drowned in attempt- 
ing to get on shore. The two shoremen had boarded the bark 
to rescue those on board. Their names are John Jones and 
John Parker. 

The bark Jenny Lind, Bunce, of New York, from Mobile for 
Boston, went ashore near Race Point, Provincetown, last even- 
ing, at about 8 o’clock, and cut away her fore and main masts. 
She has worked over the inner bar, and now lays well up. The 
life-boat landed five passengers and two ladies. ‘The passen- 
gers are all at Race Point Lighthouse, all safe. Bark Zotoff, 
from Cayenne to Salem, went ashore on Hardy’s Rocks, Salem 
Harbor, Saturday. 
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BURNING OF THE STEAMER KNOXVILLE. 
THE STEAMER A TOTAL LOSS. 








Tue steamer Knoxville, of the Savannah line of steamers, caught 
fire on Monday evening last, shortly before 8 o’clock, and before 
the fire could be extinguished became a total wreck. The 
steamer was lying at her pier, No. 4 North River, where she 
has been lying the past ten days for repairs to her engine. Some 
men had been at work during the day in repairing the boilers 
attached to the engine, and as the fire was first discovered be- 
tween the decks in the vicinity of the boilers, it is presumed 
that it originated through the carelessness of the workmen in 
leaving the fire which they had been using to assist them in 
soldering improperly attended to. The fire was first discovered 
by the second steward of the steamer. At the time, beside 
him, there was only the private watchman on board. The 
alarm was soon given, and the First Ward Police were promptly 
on hand. They sought by means of the hose belonging to the 
dock to extinguish the fire, but were unable to attach the 
hose to the hydrant. The fire had got under very considerable 
headway before any engines had reached the pier, some twenty 
minutes after the alarm was firstgiven. By this time the flames 
had extended some thirty feet each way from the main boiler. 
While part.of the engines, therefore, commenced playing upon 
the burning steamer, a portion directed their attention to the 
piers On either side, and upon the steamers and vessels lying 
adjacent, to prevent the conflagration extending to them. But 
it required much hard labor on the part of the fireman to con- 
fine the flames to the steamer. By nine o'clock the entire of 
her upper part excepting some twenty feet of the bows was 
consumed. Soon after 90’clock an attempt was made to scuttle 
the vessel, but they could not make her sink. The only effect 


‘of the scuttling was to make the steamer careen to the star- 


board side. From the fact that there was no cargo or ballast 
on board, it was found impossible to sink her. At 10} o'clock 
the mainmast fell, striking with its summit the pier, but, for- 
tunately, injuring no one in its descent. The fire was still 
burning on the steamer ata late hour last night. Beside the 
firemen-in attendance there was a large throng of spectators on 
the piers and the vessels adjacent. The whole sky was il- 
luminated brilliantly—the effect being much increased by the 
falling snow. The Knoxville was built two and a half years since 
by Mr. Wm. H. Webb at a cost of $200,000 for the Savannah 
line, and has been running between that port and this City ever 
since. She was 225 feet in length, 35 feet breadth, and 22 feet 
depth of hold, with 1,275 tonnage. She was insured for about 
$100,000. The only things saved from the store-room were 
some canvas and ropes, of minor value. All the plate and fur- 
niture was destroyed. 








Tue New Encianp Festivat.—The New-Englanders in New 
York celebrated the One Hundred and Thirty-second Anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims with unusual enthusi- 
asm on Monday night. There was the regular dinner of the 
New England Society at the Astor House, and-a ball and sup- 
per at the Lafarge Hotel, the latter by the New England Asso- 
ciation. The announcement that Ex-Senator Benton, of Mis- 
souri, would be a guest at the dinner, attracted an unusual 
number of the members of the Society, and all the tickets were 
sold long before the dinner hourarrived. At half-past 6 o’clock, 
the company, numbering 236 gentlemen, am whom were 
some of the most distinguished sons of New England in New 
York, satdown to a sumptuous dinner. The large dining-room 
was brilliantly illuminated, and the upper end was ornamented 
with portraits of Washington and Franklin, while Healy's por- 
trait of Webster was hung at the lower end. The tables were 
superbly decorated with ornamental confectionery, illustrative 
of Pilgrim history, and all the appointments were in the ele- 
~~ style which has so long being characteristic of the Astor 

couse. 


Hasirs.—Like the flakes of snow that fall un ived upon 
the earth, the seeming unimportant events of life succeed one 
another. As the snow gathers together, so are our habits formed. 
No single flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible 
change ; no single action creates, however it exhibit, a man’s 
character; but as the tempest hurls the a down the 
mountains, and overwhelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so 
SS — the reg ty 2 mischief, which pernicious 
abits have brought er by im: ible accumulation, ma 
cvetinew the elles cl cout al Wien: ae, 
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j THE RHINOCEROS ATTACKING THE HUNTER. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 


Lake Nsami; orn, ANDERSON’s ExPLORATIONS AND D1scovERIES 
in Sourn-WesTerRn Arrica, just published by Dix & Edwards, 
with a characteristic letter of introduction from the pen of 
Col. John C, Fremont. 


From this remarkably attractive work we have, by the kindness 
of the publishers, selected our illustrations and reading matter 
relating to Lake Njami. 

THE RHINOCEROS, 

Four distinct species of rhinoceroses are known to existgin 
South Africa, two of which are of a dark color, and two of a 
whitish hue. Hence they are usually designated the ‘ black” 
and the ‘‘ white’ rhinoceroses. One of the two species of 
black—the Borele, as it is called by the Bechuanas—is the com- 
mon small black rhinoceros (rhinoceros bicornis); the other, the 
Keitloa, (rhinoceros Keitloa,) or the two-horned black rhinoceros, 
as it is termed by naturalists. The chief distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the white rhinoceros are its superior size; the extra- 
erdinary prolongation of its head, which is not far from one- 
third of the whole length of the animal's body ; its square mose, 
(hence also designated ‘square-nosed rhinoceros,’’) and the 
greater length of the anterior horns. The black and the white 
rhinoceros, though so nearly allied to each other, differ widely 
in their mode of living, habits, ete. The chief sustenance of the 
former animal consists of the roots of certain bushes, which it 
ploughs up with its strong horn, and shoots and tender boughs of 
the “ wait-a-bit ’’ thorn ; whilst the white rhinoceros, on the con- 
trary, feeds solely on grasses. In disposition, also, there is a 
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marked distinction between them or, whilst the black is of a 
very savage nature, the white on the other hand, is of a compara- 
tively mild disposition ; and, unless in defence of its young, or 
when hotly pursued, or wounded, will rarely 
attack aman. The body of the rhinoceros is 
long and thick ; its belly is large, and hangs 
near the ground; its legs are short, round 
and very strong; and its hoofs are divided 
into three parts, each pointing forward. The 
head, which is remarkably formed, is large; 
the ears are long and erect; its eyes small 
and sunk. The horns, which are composed 
of a mass of fine longitudinal threads, or 
lamine, forming a beautiful hard and solid 
substance, are not affixed to the skull, but 
merely attached to the skin, resting, however, 
in some degree, on a bony protuberance above 
the nostrils. It is believed by many, that 
when the animal is at rest, the horns are soft 
and pliable, but that when on the move, they 
at once become hard and solid. Moreover, 
that it can, at will, turn the posterior horn, 
the other horn meanwhile remaining firm 
and erect. But there can scarcely be suffi- 
cient foundafion for such notions. In size, 
the African rhinoceros—the white species, at 
least—is only exceeded by the elephant. A 
full grown male (R. simus) measures, from 
the snout to the extremity of the tail (which 
is about two feet) be- 
tween fourteen and six- 
teen feet, with a circum- 
ference of ten or twelve. 
To judge from these 
data, and the general 
bulkiness of the body, 
it cannot weigh less than from four to five 
thousand pounds. In our ‘ bush-cuisine,” 
we reckoned one of these animals equal to 
three good-sized oxen. The general appear- 
ance of the African rhinoceros is not unlike 
that of an immense hog shorn of his hair, 
or rather bristles ; for, with the exception of 
a tuft at the extremity of the ears and the 
tail, it has no hair whatever. And, as if in 
mockery of its giant form, its eyes are ludi- 
crously small; so small, indeed, that at a 
short distance they are imperceptible. Alto- 
gether, what with its huge body, misshapen 
head, ungainly legs and feet, and diminutive 
organs of vision, the rhinoceros is the very 
image of ugliness. I have no data that 
would enable me to determine the age of 
this animal ; but if we are to judge from the 
length of time that the horns require to be 
perfected, and supposing the animal to 
continue to grow in the meanwhile, it 
may be safely conjectured that he is one 
of the most long-lived of beasts. Indeed, 

it is probable he attains the age of one 
hundred years. In strength, the rhino- 
ceros is scarcely inferior to the elephant. 
Of its prodigious power, sufficient evi- 
dence was shown in the manner in which 

it charged the missionary wagon, as men- 
tioned at page twenty-seven of the vol- 
ume. It is on record, moreover, that 
the rhinoceros, which Emanuel, King of 
Portugal, sent to the Pope in the year 
1513, destroyed, in a paroxysm of fury, 
the vessel in which he was transported. 

Mr. Anderson graphically describes an 
adventure he had with a rhinoceros, in 
which he was knocked down and tram- 
pled upon, but managed, for the moment, 
to escape, he scrambling out of immediate 
danger by crawling between the animal's 
hind-legs. But, he continues, the enraged 
beast had not yet done with me! Scarce- 
ly had I regained my feet before she 
struck me down a second time, and with 
her horn ripped up my right thigh 
(though not very deeply) from near the 
knee to the hip: with her fore-feet, 
moreover, she hit me a terrific blow on 
the left shoulder near the back of the 
neck. My ribs bent under the enormous 
weight ‘and pressure, and for a moment 
I must, I believe, have lost conscious- 
ness—I have at least very indistinct no- 
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tions of what afterwards took place. All I remember is, that 
when I raised my head, I heard a furious snorting and plunging 
amongst the neighboring bushes. I now arose, though with great 
difficulty, and made my way, in the best manner I was able, to- 
wards a large tree near at hand, for shelter, but this precaution 
was needless ; the beast, for the time at least, showed no inclina- 
tion further to molest me. Either in the melee, or owing to the 
confusion caused by her wounds, she had lost sight of me, or she 
felt satisfied with the revenge she had taken. Be that as it 
may, I escaped with life, though sadly wounded and severely 
bruised, in which disabled state I had great difficulty in getting 
back to my “skarm.” 

During the greater part of the conflict I preserved my mee 
of mind ; but after the danger was over, and when I had leisure 
to collect my scattered and confused senses, I was seized with a 
nervous affection, causing a violent trembling. I have since 
killed many rhinoceroses, as well for sport as ; but several 
weeks elapsed before I could again attack those animals with any 
coolness. 

About sunrise, Kamapyu, my half-caste boy, whom I had left 
on the preceding evening, about half a mile away, eame to the 
‘*skarm’’ to convey my guns and other things to our encamp- 
ment. In a few words F related to him the mishap that had be- 
fallen me. He listened with seeming incredulity; but the sight 
of my gashed thigh soon convinced him I was not in joke. 

I afterwards directed him to take one of the guns and proceed 
in search of the wounded rhinoceros, cautioning him to be care- 
ful in approaching the beast, which I had reason to believe was 
not yet dead. He had only been absent a few minutes, when I 
heard acry of distress. Striking my hand against my forehead, 
I exclaimed—‘*‘ Good God! the orute has attacked the lad also!” 

Seizing hold of my rifle, I scrambled through the bushes as 
fast as my crippled condition would permit ; and, when I had 
proceeded two or three hundred yards, a scene suddenly presented 
itself that I shall vividly remember to the last days of my exist- 
ence. Amongst some bushes,,and within a couple of yards of 
each other, stood the rhinoceros and the young savage; the for- 
mer supporting herself on three legs, covered with blood and 
froth, and snorting in the most furious manner ; the latter petri- 
fied with fear—spell-bound, as it were—and riveted to the spot. 
Creeping, therefore, to the side of the rhinoceros, opposite to 
that on which the boy was standing, so as to draw her attention 
from him, I levelled and fired, on which the beast charged wildly 





to and fro without any distinct object. Whilst she was thus oc- 
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cupied, I poured in shot after shot, but thought she would never 
fall. At length, however, she sank slowly to the ground ; and, 
imagining that she was in her death agonies, and that all danger 
was over, I walked unhesitatingly close up to her, and was on the 
point of placing the muzzle of my gun to her ear to give her the 
coup de grace, when, to my horror, she once more rose on her 
legs. Taking a hurried aim, F pulled the trigger, and instantly 
retreated, the beast in full pursuit. The race, however, was a 
short one; for, just as I threw myself into a bush for safety, she 
fell dead at my feet, so near me, indeed, that I could have touched 
her with the muzzle of my rifle! Another moment and I should 
probably have been impaled on her murderous horn, which, 
though short, was sharp as a razor. 
THE DAMARAS, MALE AND FEMALE. 

The Damaras, speaking generally, are an exceedingly fine race 
of men. Indeed, it is by no means unusual to meet with indivi- 
duals six feet and some inches in height, and symmetrically pro- 
portioned withal. Their features are, besides, good and regular; 
and many might serve as perfect models of the human figure. 
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Their.air and carriage, moreover, is very graceful and expressive. 
But, though their outward appearance denotes great strencth, 
they can by no means compare, in this respect, with even mode- 
rately strong Europeans. The complexion of these people is 
dark, though not entirely black; but great difference is observ- 
able in this respect. Hence, in their own language, they distin- 
ish between the Ovathorondu—the black individuals—and 
Ovatherandu, or red ones. Their eyes are black, but the expres- 
sion is rather soft. The women are often of the most delicate 
and symmetrical form, with full and rounded forms, and very 
small hands and feet. Nevertheless, from their precarious mode 
of life, and constant exposure to the sun, etc., any beauty they 
is soon lost; and, in a more advanced age, many become 

the most hideous of human beings. Both sexes are exceedingly 
filthy in their habits. Dirt often accumulates to such a degree on 
their persons, as to make the color of their skin indistinguish- 
able; while, to complete the disguise, they smear themselves 
with a profusion of red ochre and grease. Hence the exhalation 
hovering about them is disgusting in the extreme. Neither men 
nor women wear much clothing. Their habiliments consist 
merely of a skin or two of sheep or goats, with the hair on or off, 
which they wrap loosely round the waist, or throw across the 
shoulders. These skins, as withgtheir own limbs, are besmeared 
with large quantities of red ochre and grease; and, with the 
wealthier classes, are ornamented with coarse iron and copper 
beads, of various size. The men usually go bareheaded ; but, in 
case of cold or rain, they wear a sort of cap, or rather piece of 
skin, which they can convert into any shape or size that fancy 
may dictate. Independently of the skins, the women wear a 
kind of bodice, made from thousands of little rounded pieces of 
ostrich egg-shells, strung on threads—seven or eight such strings 
being fastened together ; but I am not sure that it is not more 
for ornament than real utility. The head-dress of the married 
women is curious and highly picturesque, being not unlike 
a helmet in shape and general appearance. Boys are usually 
seen in a state of almost absolute nudity. The girls, however, 











THE DAMARAS, MALE AND FiMALF,. 


wear a kind of apron, cut up into a number of fine strings, 
which are sometimes ornamented with iron and copper beads. 
Few ornaments are worn by the men, who prefer seeing them 
on the persons of their wives and daughters. They delight, how- 
ever, in an amazing quantity of thin leathern “ riems” (forming 
also part of their dress,) which they wind around their loins in a 
negligent and graceful manner. These “ riems’”—which are often 
many hundred feet in length—serve as a receptacle for their 
knobsticks or kieries, their arrows, etc.; but become, at the same 
time, a refuge for the most obnoxious insects. The women, when 
they can afford it, wear a profusion of iron and copper rings— 
those of gold or brass are held in little estimation—round their 
wrists and ankles. The weapons of the Damaras are the asse- 
gai, the kierie, and the bow and arrow; they have also a few 
guns. The head of the assegai consists of iron, and is usually 
kept well polished ; being, moreover, of a soft texture, it is easily 
sharpened, or repaired, if out of order. The shaft, though, at 
times, also made of iron, is commonly of wood, the end being 
usually ornamented with a bushy ox-tail. On account of its 
great breadth, the assegai is not well adapted for stabbing, and 
its weight is such that it cannot be thrown to any considerable 
distance. This weapon, in short, is chiefly used instead of a knife, 
and, though rather an awkward substitute,dt answers the pur- 
pose tolerably well. ‘The kierie is a favorite weapon with the 
Damaras. They handle it with much adrottness, and kill: birds 
and small quadrupeds with surprising dexterity. Most savage 
tribes in Southern Africa use this instrument with great advan- 
tage and effect. Thus, in speaking of the Matabili, Harris says : 
“They rarely miss a partridge or a guinea-fowl on the wing.” 
In an experienced hand, the kierie becomes a most dangerous 
and effective weapon, as a single well-directed blow is sufficient 
to lay low the strongest man. The bow and arrow, on the other 
hand, though a constant companion, is nat, with the Damaras, 
as effective as it ought to be. They never attain perfection in 
archery. At ten or a dozen yards, they will shoot tolerably well ; 
but beyond that distance they are wretched marksmen. 
_ Hippopotami are not found in all parts of the river, but only 
in certain localities. On approaching their favorite haunts, the 
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ATTACKING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


natives keep a very sharp look-out for the | line, “ played” (to liken small things to great) in the same man- 


. animals, whose presence is often known by | ner as the salmon by the fisherman. But if time should not 


their snorts and grunts, whilst splashing | admit of the line being passed round a tree, or the like, both 
and blowing in the water, or (should there | line and “buoy” are thrown into the water, and the animal goes 
be no interruption to the view) by the | wheresoever he chooses. 


ripple on the surface long before they are | 


The rest of the canoes are now all launched from off the raft, 


actually seen. As soon as the position of | and chase is given to the poor brute, who, so soon as he comes to 
the hippopotami is ascertained, one or more | the surface to breathe, is saluted with a shower of light javelins. 


of the most skillful and intrepid of the 


Again he descends, his track deeply crimsoned with gore. Pre- 


hunters stand prepared with the harpoons; | sently—and perhaps at some little distance—-he once more 


whilst the rest make ready to launch the 


appears on the surface, when, as before, missiles of all kinds are 


canoes, should the attack prove successful. | hurled at his devoted 


The bustle and noise caused by these pre- | head. When thus beset, 
parations gradually subside. Conversation | the infuriated beast not 


is carried on in a whisper, and every one 


is on the gui-vive. The snorting and | his assailants, and either 


plunging become every moment more dis- 


tinct; but a bend in the stream still hides | or with a blow from his 


the animals from view. The angle being 
passed, several dark objects are seen float- 


ing listlessly on the water, looking more | times, indeed, not satis- 


like the crests. of the sunken rocks than 
living creatures. Ever and anon, one or 
other of the shapeless mass is submerged, 
but soon again makes its appearance on 
the surface. On, on, glides the raft with 
its sable crew, who are now worked up to 
the highest state of excitement. At last, 
the raft is in the midst of the herd, who 
appear quite unconscious of danger. Pre- 
sently, one of the animals is in immediate 
contact with the raft. Now is the critical 
moment. The foremost harpooner raises 
himself to his full height to give the 
greater force to the blow, and the next 
instant the fatal iron descends with uner- 
ring accuracy in the body of the hippo- 


* potamus. The wounded animal plunges 


violently, and dives to the bottom, but all 
his efforts to escape are unavailing. The 
line, or the shaft of the harpoon may break ; 
but the cruel barb, once imbedded in the 
flesh, the weapon (owing to the thickness 
and toughness of the beast’s hide) cannot 
be withdrawn. As soon as the hippopota- 
mus is struck, one or more of the men 
launch a canoe from off the raft, and has- 
ten to the shore with the harpoon-line, 
and take a ‘round turn” with it about a 
tree, or bunch of reeds, so that the animal 
may either be “brought up” at once, or, 
should there be too great a strain on the 
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unfrequently turns upon 
with his formidable tusks, 


enormous head, staves in, 
or capsizes the canoes. At 


fied with wreaking his 
vengeance on the craft, 
he will attack one or 
other of the crew, and, 
with a single grasp of his 
horrid jaws, either terri- 
bly mutilates the poor 
fellow, or, it may be, cuts 
his body fairly in two. 
The chase often lasts a 
considerable time. So 
long as the line and the 
harpoon hold, the animal 
cannot escape, because the 
‘‘buey” always marks his 
whereaBout. At length, 
from loss of blood or ex- 
haustion, Behemoth suc- 
cumbs to his pursuers. 
It is a remarkable fact 
that almost the same method of securing the hippopotamus, as 
that just described, was <a es by the ancient Egyptians. ‘The 
hippopotamus,” says Diodorus, “is chased by many persons, 
each armed with iron javelins. As soon as it makes its appear- 
ance at the surface of the water, they surround it with boats, and 
closing in on all sides they wound it with blades, furnished with 
iron barbs, and having hempen ropes fastened to them, in order 
that, wounded, it may be let out, until its strength fails it from 
loss of blood.” 
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THE HYMNA TRAP. 
Hyenas, called wolves by the colonists, were very numerous 
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t Schmelen’s Hope, and exceedingly audacious and troublesome. 
More than once, during the dark and drizzling nights, they made 
their way into the sheep-kraal, where they committed sad havoc. 
We had several’ chases after them, but they managed invariably 
to elude us. 

To get rid of these troublesome guests, we placed some spring- 
guns in their path, and by means of this contrivance compassed 
the death of several. 

The manner in which the spring-gun is set for the hyena is as 
follows : 

Two young trees are selected and divested of their lower 
branches, or, in lieu of such, a couple of stout posts, firmly 
driven into the ground, will answer the purpose equally well. 
To these trees or posts, is the case may be, the gun is firmly 
lashed in a horizontal position and with the muzzle pointing 
slightly upwards. A piece of wood about six inches in length 
—the lever in short—is tied to the side of the gun-stock in such 
a manner as to move slightly forwards and backwards. A short 
piece of string connects the trigger with the lower part of the 
lever. To the upper extremity of the latter is attached a longer 
piece of cord, to the outer end of which, after it has been passed 
through one of the empty ramrod tubes, is tied a lump of flesh, 
which is pushed over the muzzle of the gun. These matters 
being arranged, a sort of fence, consisting of thorny bushes, is 
made around the spot: only one small, narrow opening being left, 
and that right in front of the muzzle of the gun. A “ drag,” 
consisting of tainted flesh, or other offal, is then trailed from 
different points of the surrounding country directly up to the 
‘‘toils.” When the hyzna seizes the bait—which she can only 
do by gaping across the muzzle of the weapon—and pulls at it, 
the gun at once explodes, and the chances are a hundred to one 
that the brains of the beast are scattered far and wide. During 
our stay at Schmelen’s Hope, we not unfrequently received visits 
from leopards, by the Dutch erroneously called “ tigers” —under 
which denomination the panther is also included. But I do not 
believe that tigers—at least of the species common to the East 
Indies—exist on the African continent. The Damaras, however, 
assert that the revl tiger is found in the country; and they once 
pointed out to Mr. Rath the tracks of an animal, which he de- 
clared to me were very different to any he had ever before seen 
in Africa, and which the natives assured him were those of the 
animal in question. One night, I was suddenly awoke by a fu- 
rious barking of our dogs, accompanied by cries of distress. 
Suspecting that some beast of prey had seized upon one of them, 
I leaped, undressed, out of my bed—and, gun in hand, hurried to 
the spot whence the cries proceeded. The night was pitchy dark, 
however, and I could distinguish nothing; yet, in the hope of 
frightening the intruder away, I shouted at the top of my voice. 
In a few moments a torch was lighted, and we then discerned the 
track of a leopard, and also large patches of blood. On counting 
the dogs, I found that «‘Summer,’’ the best and fleetest of our 
kennel, was missing. Asit was in vain that I called and searched 
for him, I concluded that the tiger had carried him away; and, 
as nothing further could be done that night, I again retired to 
rest; but the fate of the poor animal continued to haunt me, and 
drove sleep away. I had seated myself on the front chest of the 
wagon, when suddenly the melancholy cries were repeated ; and, 
on reaching the’spot, I discovered ‘‘ Summer’”’ stretched at full 
length in the middle of a bush. Though the poor creature had 
several deep wounds about his throat and chest, he at once recog- 
nized me, and, wagging his tail, looked wistfully in my face. The 
sight sickened me, as I carried him into the house, where, in time, 
however, he recovered. The very next day, ‘* Summer’ was re- 
venged in a very unexpected manner. Some of the servants had 
gone into the bed of the river to chase away a jackal, when 
they suddenly encountered a leopard in the act of springing at 
our goats, which were grazing, unconscious of danger, on the 
river’s bank. On finding himself discovered, he immediately 
took refuge in a tree, where he was at once attacked by the men. 
It was, however, not until he had received upwards of sixteen 
wounds—some of which were inflicted by poisoned arrows—that 
life became extinct. I arrived at the scene of conflict only to see 
him die. During the whole affair, the men had stationed them- 
selves at the foot of the tree—to the branches of which the leopard 
was pertinacionsly clinging—and, having expended all their am- 
munition, one of them proposed—and the suggestion was taken 
into serious consideration—that they should pull him down by 
the tail! The poorer of the Damaras, when hard pressed for 
food, eat the flesh of the leopard, the hyena, and many other 
beasts of prey. 
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W. H. LEVISON, ESQ., EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
OF THE NEW YORK “ PICAYUNE.” 


Mr. Levison, who has made a wide-world fame as Editor of the 
New York Picayune, was born in the city of New York, June 
6th, 1821, and is consequently in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. His father was an American seaman, who was impressed 
by the British with many of his countrymen, and fought under 
Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It will be remembered, that 
it was partly on account of such acts by the British government, 
that this country was involved in the war of 1812. The account 
of the father’s subsequent escape is full of the most thrilling 
adventure, but does not properly belong to this memoir. After 
the birth of William, the father removed to Newark, New Jersey, 
and established a boot and shoe manufactory. In 1831, he was 
unfortunate in business, and in 1832 our undeveloped humorist 
was put to a trade—the unromantic one at which Roger Sherman 
served his time, and from which he rose to the judge’s bench. 
The occupation was hardly to the youngster’s taste ; so he ran 
away to a brother in Philadelphia, and obtained a situation in a 
drug store. It was while here, that he, for the first time in his 
life, entered a theatre, where he saw Rice, then in the height 
of his popularity, performing Jim Crow. From this time forth 
he conceived quite a passion for the stage; he subsequently 
played several seasons as a comedian, with very good success. 
A protracted illness, however, led him to abandon the profession, 
and to adopt writing for the press, which he began to do in 1843. 
For a considerable portion of that time he was connected with 
the military journalism of this city. About 1849 he once more 
fell very ill of a nervous affection, that racked his frame, with 
little interruption, for eight years. During this term of suffer- 
ing he began the “ Hannibal Lectures,”’ exemplifying in his own 
case what has been so often observed in regard to other humor- 
ists, that the intensest physical pain is often accompanied by the 
cheerfullest train of thought, and afflux of amusing ideas. In 
Mr. Levison’s case, as in that of Hood and others, his most 
amusing things have been written when every nerve was vibra- 
ting with pain. The Hannibal Lectures, which we have already 
alluded to, owe their popularity (which was extended over a 
period of eight years) to their entire originality. Their author 
has ever taken the greatest delight in watching the character 
ot the negro, and reproducing his peculiarities. In this, how- 
ever, he does not confine himself to the mere palpable external 
oddities of dialect, but in Professor Hannibal he gives us the 
quaint imagery, unexpected bits of philosophy, and ludicrously 
blundering confusion of thought, which characterize the Afri- 
can. But Mr. Levison has, by no means, confined himself to 
Ethiopian literature. We can hardly take up any newspaper 
with a column of “ Wit and Humor’ that does not contain one 





or more of his funny sayings. “His Letters from Europe,” 
(whither he went in 1854, to recover his health,) were also 
widely read and extensively copied at the time. Mr. Levison is 
the most cheerful of men in the social circle, and kindness and 
liberality itself in business, as all those employed by him can 
testify. 
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A TRIANGULAR BRIDAL. 


A apy, youthful, lovely, accomplished, and the daughter of a 
distinguished Kentuckian, enjoying an independent competence, 
imperiously commanded the admiration of the gallants of the 
vicinage, and attracted zeflous suitors from abroad. She was a 
belle of almost unrivalled charms, and received numerous decla- 
rations of attachment, many of them ardent and sincere. Like 
most queenly damsels enjoying fortunate positions in the social 
world, she was an apt mistress of coquetry, and wielded her 
resistless sceptre unmercifully upon all who ventured within the 
charmed radii of her matchless fascinations. ; 

She reigned ruthlessly during a long and brilliant career, and 
her reputation for comeliness and social skill neither waned with 
the lapse of time or her cruel exercise of power,—but seemed to 
be promoted without apparently approaching culmination, and 
splendidly illustrated the remorseless tyrrany of capricious and 
passionless beauty. Fatigued at last, and sated with the com- 
monplace triumphs of ordinary coquetry, she introduced, by way 
of an episode, the expedient of engagement fo marry. Not satis- 
fied, however, with the usual termination of happy courtship, she 
improved upon the obtaining customs, by betrothing herself to 
two lovers, whom she adroitly managed to keep profoundly igno- 
rant of their mutual pretensions and expectations. 

One suitor was a talented young minister, of fair possessions. 
The other a gentleman of “elegant leisure,’? and lord of many 
broad acres. Both were tilting for the elegant beauty, each con- 
scious of the other's devotion, but, as we have said, mutually 
unaware of their mutual success. The young minister was 
favored by the damsel’s father, and was accepted by him as the 
future son-in-law. Acquainted with the mother’s hostility to 
himself, and conscious of her preference to his rival, as well as 
conceiving the father’s consent adequate for the accomplishmeut 
of his purpose, and trusting to time and circumstances to miti- 
gate her prejudices, the young minister forbore application to her. 
His rival, meantime, had been accepted by the mother—who, like 
himself, was ignorant of the young minister’s successful negotia- 
tions—and deeming himself sufficiently justified to proceed, and 
appreciating the father’s objection to himself, he, upon the other 
hand, as his rival had refrained from submitting his petition to 
the mother, neglected his obligations to the father. The artful 
complications of the daughter were thus far attended with the 
happiest success, and it is presumable she hugely enjoyed the 
extraordinary and perplexing contretemps. 

The rivals now became importunate, and solicited the speedy 
consummation of the contemplated alliance. Their betrothed, 
however, capriciously vexed and tantalized them to her heart’s 
content, deluding them with alternate hopes and promises, like 
Macheath’s “ asides to his two sweethearts,” but finally concurred 
with their ardent petitions, and appointed the same day, hour, 
and place for the solemnization of the triangular bridal. Ar- 
rangements were subsequently made which added richer spice to 
the culminating drama. The minister and his betrothed agreed 
to celebrate their nuptials quietly, a few of their mutual friends 
only being advised. On the other hand, ostentatious prepara- 
tions were made for a magnificent display. Cards were despatch- 
ed far and near by our heroine, and the mother’s choice, and all 
the gallantry and beauty of the country were informed of the 
approach of the bridal period. The absence of the minister, 
meantime, facilitated operations, and gossiping rumor, strange to 
say, failed for once to mar the execution of a brilliant design. 
How the parents remained in ignorance in the midst of active 
preparation has not been developed, but those familiar with the 
inventive wit of sprightly woman will readily imagine the keen 
diplomacy of our heroine, who successfully managed her double 
intrigue into the crisis of consummation. Suffice it, that at the 
denouement, the parents were the most confounded of all. 

The nuptial eve rolled round. Guests assembled in glittering 
concourse, exuberant in joyous anticipations, and splendidly 
decorated. The most brilliant vivasity and gayest confusion 
prevailed. The officiating minister appearéd, and there were 
bright anticipations of the fullest realization of all happy antici- 
pations. Moments were frittered away in pleasant interchange 
of compliments. Beautiful women vivaciously responded to 
happy devoirs of gay gentlemen, and the buzz and musical hum 
of pleasant voices agreeably confused the senses, till the minute- 
hand of the parlor clock pointed the hour. Expectation now 
commanded silence. Curiosity a tip-toe suspended merriment, 
and only suppressed murmurs were heard in intervals of antici- 
pation. 

The sonorous bell sounded the hour, and expectation became 
intense. Scarcely had the last echo of the clanging clock died 
away in silence, when every cheek paled and every pulsation of 
heart was suspended. A heavy sound, as of a falling human 
body, sunken with fearful suddenness to the floor, and accom- 
panied with wild shrieks of terror, resounded from an adjoining 
room. A rush as of hurrying feet, and a mingled echo of fearful 
exclamations, terrified every heart a moment before so joyous. 
There was an instinctive rush forward; the flimsey barrier inter- 
cepting the progress of the hastening throng gave way, and a 
spectacle was presented beggaring description. 

A frightened group of beautiful women, pale as the snowy 
robes of the bride, cowered in dismay over the fallen form of a 
stricken man, dressed as for a nuptial night, deathly pallid, and 
lying apparently lifeless in the centre of the floor. Several gen- 
tlemen were chafing the temples of the fallen man, while a fair 
woman, agitated, but self-possessed, kneeling at his side, with his 
head in her lap, administered powerful restoratives. The bride, 
arrayed in all her transcendent loveliness, stood on one side, the 
lustre of her brilliant countenance alternately deepening to car- 
nation, and paling to fleecy whiteness, while in all other respects 
she seemed calm and unmoved as the idle spectator of a dramatic 
scene, 

Opposite her stood a gentleman dressed like the fallen man, 
trembling and fearfully agitated, alternately scanning the beauti- 
ful but passionless vision before him, and the lifeless form at her 
feet. Outside the circle and half hidden from view, sunken into 
the deep embrace of an arm-chair, with her face buried in the 
folds of her garment, reclined the half paralyzed mother of the 
the bride, speechless and immovable as a statue. Near and try- 
ing to soothe her, stood the dismayed father, astounded and over- 
come by the apparent calamity that had befallen his house. Af 
the moment appointed for the nuptials two bridegrooms claimed 
the hand of the bride! Each had come with glowing anticipa- 
tions of happiness, mutually congratulating themselves upon the 
moment that would find them united to the object of their adora- 
tion. Each was unconscious of the other’s claims, and the effect, 
when the dread fact burst upon them, was tremendous. It was 
too overwhelming for the young minister. With a heart-rend- 
ing gasp he struggled for a moment and fell headlong and heart- 
stricken to the floor. It was that appalling sound, mingled with 
the shrieks of the bridesmaids, which so startled the guests in 
the midst of their joyous anticipations and joyous hilarity. 

The spectacle presented to the rushing and terrified throng of 


beautiful women and gay gentlemen was terrifying. The tableaux 
of the fallen groom; the calm and unmoved bride; the agitated 
groom searching her with glaring eyes and livid features; the 
paralyzed mother; the astonished and humbled father; the 
kneeling forms of lovely and sympathetic women ; and ominous 
silence of their attendant groomsmen, was one perhaps never 
before witnessed on a nuptial night. 
. After a while the ministrations of kind nurses began to pro- 
duce re-action in the prostrated system of the fallen groom. 
Signs of returning animation became visible. The actors and 
witnesses of the tragic scene regained composure. The father’s 
self-possession returned. Advancing to the beautiful but heart- 
less author of the painful drama, he sternly commanded her in- 
stant choice between the contending suitors. The mother, still 
true to her partialities, advocated her favorite. The father main- 
tained neutrality, but reiterated his commands. The daughter, 
standing in awe of her father, pleaded for a moment's reflection. 
It was granted, but a flying messenger was immediately dis- 
patched for the officiating minister, who, it was now discovered, 
had escaped in the confusion, unperceived, and- had repaired, 
thoughtful and sorrowful, toward his home. After much per- 
suasion he returned, and the company, whose easy gayety now 
gave place to sadness and silenge, again repaired to the parlors 
to await the final development’ of the closing act. The broad 
doors were now flung open. A stream of brilliant light succeeded 
by a flood of beauty irradiated the scene. The bridal train swept 
in. The nuptial ceremony bound indissolubly the heartless but 
magnificent bride to the devoted but suffering minister, who, at 
the last moment, she had chosen. 

Our sketch is a trie narrative, and its moral is profound.— 
Cincinnati Times. 





THE INQUISITIVE YANKEE. 

A GENTLEMAN riding in an Eastern railroad car, which was 
rather scarcely supplied with passengers, observed, in a seat 
before him, a lean, slab-sided Yankee ; every feature of his 
face seemed to ask a question, and a little circumstance soon 
proved that he possessed amore ‘inquiring mind.’’ Before 
him, occupying the entire seat, sat a lady dressed in deep black, 
and after shifting his position several times, and manceuvering 
to get an opportunity to look into her face, he at length caught 
her eye— 

‘In affliction ?’’ 

* Yes, sir,’’ responded the lady. 

‘** Parent ?—father or mother ?”’ 

* OG. a. 

‘* Child, perhaps ?—boy or girl ?’’ 

‘*No, sir, not a child—I have no children.’’ 

‘* Husband, then, I expect ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ was the curt answer. 

‘* Hum !—cholery >—a tradin’ man may be ?’’ 

“ My husband was a sea-furing man—the captain of a vessel ; 
he didn’t die of cholera, he was drowned.”’ 

‘Oh, drownded, eh ?’’ pursued the inquisitor, hesitating for 
a brief instant. 

** Save his chist ?’’ 

‘* Yes, the vessel was saved, and my husband’s effects,’ 
the widow. 

‘* Was they ?’’ asked the Yankee, his eyes brightening up. 

‘** Pious man ?”’ 

‘* He was « member of the Methodist church.’’ 

The next question was a little delayed, but it came. 

‘*Don’t you think you have a great cause to be thankful 
that he was a pious man and saved his chist ? 

‘‘I do,”’ said the widow, abruptly, and turned her head to 
look out of the window. ‘The infatigable ‘ pump’ changed his 
position, held the widow by his glittering eye once more, and 
propounded one more query, in a lower tone, with his head 
slightly inclined forward, over the back of the seat, ‘‘ Was you 
calculating to get married again ?’’ 

‘* Sir,’’ said the widow, indignantly, ‘‘ youare impertinent !’’ 
And she left her seat and took another on the other side of the 
car. 

‘*’Pears to bea little huffy !’’ said the ineffable bore. Turning 
to our narrator behind him, 

‘* What did they make you pay for that umbrella you've got 
in your hand ?’’ 


said 





LiperaL, Very.—We have received from a New York Adver- 
tising and Newspaper Agent, says a country editor, a prospectus 
of a *‘ great Family Weekly Paper,’’ of that city, (which boasts of 
a circulation of 190,000 copies in less than a year!) together with 
an editorial notice calling attention to the Journal, with the 
very liberal offer of $2, tor an insertion of both, in our columns. 
The prospectus will make about four squares and the editorial 
notice one, which, for one insertion, at usual rates, would be $5. 
On this $2 proposition, 25 per cent goes to the advertising 
agent—leaving us $1 50 for $5 worth of advertising. ‘This is 
what we call decidedly cool! If a paper of 190,000 circulation 
thus comes the swindle game on the country press, it is a sure 
sign that the whole affair, journal, circulation, editor and pro- 
prietor, is one splendid humbug! Nevertheless, there are 
many of our independent editors who have acceded to thé 
terms, and are now publishing the said prospectus and an edi- 
torial furnished by the proprietor of the paper puffed, or by his 
agent! 

Another shabby trick from the same concern is to send out 
and have published a chapter or two of a new story, in a num- 
ber of newspapers, winding up by stating that the balance of 
the story can only be had by subscribing for or buying the 
aforesaid journal,-in New York! 

_We think it high time that the Southern press should cease 
aiding and abetting those unprincipled scamps who resort to 
such low tricks to gain patronage. Say nothing of the mean- 
ness of the thing, every country editor who thus panders to 
the interests of northern publishers to that extent, disparages 
and depreciates his own. Let the contemptible practice be dis- 
continued. 


LAMARTINE’s Virw oF Women !—‘‘ Woman with weaker pas- 
sions than man is superior to him by the soul. The Gauls at- 
tributed to her an additional sense, the divine sense. They 
were right. Nature has given women two painful but heavenly 
gifts, which distinguish them and often raise them above 
human nature-—compassion and enthusiasm. By compassion 
they devote themselves ; by enthusiasm they exalt themselves. 
What more does heroism require? They have more heart and 
more imagination than men. Enthusiasm springs from the 
imagination, self-sacrifice from the heart. Women are, there- 
fore, more naturally heroic than men. All nations have in 
their annals some of those miracles of patriotism of which 
woman is the instrument in the hands of God. When all is 
desperate in a national cause, we need not yet despair while 
there remains a spark of resistance in a woman’s heart, whether 
she is called Judith, Celia, Joan of Arc, Victoria Colenna, in 
[taly, Charlotte Corday in our own day. God forbid that I 
compare those I cite! Judith and Charlotte Corday sacrificed 
themselves, but their sacrifice did not recoil at crime. Their 
inspiration was heroic, but their heroism mistook its aim ; it 
took the poniard of the assassin instead of the sword cf the 
hero. Joan of Arc used only the sword of defence ; she was 
| not merely inspired by heroism, but was inspired by God.”’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The President has officially recognized Leopold Schmidt as 
Vice Consul of Baden at New York, and Richard Mulloney as 
Consul of Paraguay at New York. 


Rev. E. H. Chapin, of the Church of the Divine Unity in 
Broadway, has received a call from a church in Chicago, IIl1., 
with a proffer of $10,000 per year as salary for his services. He 
now receives $5,000 per year, and makes in addition $3,000 per 
year by lecturing. 

A Frenchman named Alphonse Cassaire, aged forty-three 
years, committed suicide by shooting himself in this city on 
Saturday night. 


Jonathan I. Coddington, an old and well-known merchant of 
this city, died on the 21st inst., in his seventy-third year. He 
came to this city a poor lad in 1785, and died very wealthy. 


A few days since, says the Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle, two chil- 
dren of one of our physicians were attacked with the scarlatina, 
and during their illness had for pets a couple of kittens. Both 
the kittens subsequently had all the symptoms of scarlatina, 
one of them dying, the other narrowly escaping. A canary 
bird, whose cage hung in the room, also died, with all the 
symptoms of the same disease. 


Stor 1r!—All the country papers, echoing the blunder of a 
eity paper, persist in killing off Dr. Pusey. Stop it! The Dr. 
isnot dad. It wasamistake. Hussey is the name. 


Although Mr. Bernhisel, the delegate from Utah, has had in 
his possession for months past an application from the people of 
that Territory for admission as a State into the Union, he will 
not present it this session. 


The slave excitement had almost entirely ceased in Tennes- 
see, people’s minds having become quite tranquillized, as they 
are convinced that danger of an insurrection had passed. 


In the Supreme Court Judge Roosevelt has delivered a deci- 
sion in the su§t brought against the authorities to test the va- 
lidity of the late sale of the Brick Church property, concluding 
his remarks by dismissing the complaint. 


The Court of Claims to-day made a favorable decision in Capt. 
Ericsson’s case, giving him over $13,000 for his application of 
a ship propeller and steam machinery, and superintendence in 
the building of the steamer Princeton. 


The President gave a dinner party, on Monday, to Generals 
Shields, Quitman, Lane, and Cushing, Colonel Weller, and oth- 
er officers associated with him in the Mexican war. 


Secretary Marcy, in private conversation, says that the neu- 
trality laws shall be as rigidly enforced against those recruiting 
for Walker as they were against Mr. Crampton and the British 
Consuls. 


Latest news from Kansas indicates that Gov. Geary’s present 
policy is eliciting general commendation, and that peace and 
quietness are beginning to reign in the territory. 


The old dead willow in the City Hall Park, to the south-east 
of the Hall, long tottering to its fall, was cut down on Tuesday 
last. It was one of the oldest, if not the oldest trée in the city. 


A very pretty girl has been doing a stiff business at Baltimore, 
by claiming one person after anotifer for her husband, and ex- 
torting $10, $20, and $50 from each, to keep the matter silent. 
When last seen she was going on to Philadelphia, for proof that 
she was wife to the oldest and richest citizen of Baltimore. 


The President, justly appreciating the national advantages 
arising from the consummation of the great enterprise of con- 
necting the two continents by submarine telegraph, will shortly 
send a special message to Congress, giving his views upon this 
subject. 


Lady Byron, widow of the poet, has, by the death of the in- 
cumbent, inherited the title of Baroness Wentworth. 


31,000 copies of Dr. Kane’s work have been sold. 


Two German girls, with a hurdy-gurdy and tamborine, have, 
it is said, netted two thousand pounds sterling, in the short 
space of ten months in Australia. 


Col. Titus, who is cutting up such shines in Kansas, is the son 
of John Titus, of Trenton, N. J. He was one of the Lopez ex- 
pedition, and has been a professional fillibuster for fifteen years. 
We hope his race is run and it is very likely to be at an end, 
under the effective administration of Gov. Geary. 


Bishop Doane is not in indifferent health, says a correspondent 
of the Newark Daily: ‘‘He has just completed the visitation 
of the Northern portion of the diocese, one of the most labori- 
ous he has ever undertaken, preaching and confirming three 
times a day, travelling long distances by carriage and rail, in all 
kinds of weather, yet never appeared stronger or in better 
health in his life than he does at this moment.” 


_ Of the 26 members of the famous Hartford Convention, noted 
in our political annals, every one has passed to his grave. 
December 15 was the anniversary of the meeting. 


_ The Connecticut river is entirely closed by ice, and naviga- 
tion, of course, suspended. 


Emancipation has been declared illegal in Louisiana. 


The losses upon the Lakes for the season amount to over four 
millions of dollars. 


The Senate has refused concurrenee in the House resolution 
voting the purchase of 15,000 copies of Dr. Kane’s work. 


The rumor of slave insurrections in Florida has been denied. 


John C. Stevens is negotiating the sale of his Hoboken prop- 
erty for $1,600,000. 


On her way across the Isthmus from California, Lola Montes 
saved a boy belonging to Walker’s army, who was sick with 
fever, and placed him on her own mule, while she undertook to 
walk from Virgin Bay. 


They have a haunted house at Syracuse, in which a large 
white dog is continually performing strange antics, and the 
doors and windows slam without hands all night, no matter 
how securely fastened. Two or three families have been scared 
away from the house, and the ghostship is apparently well 
established. 


A lady recently died at Aclopan, Mexico, at the remarkably 
advanced age of one hundred and thirty-nine years ! 


_ The Presidential Electors of Alabama, on the occasion of giv- 
ing their vote for President, unanimously recommended Wm. L. 
Yancy for a place in the Cabinet. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the New York City Tract Society 
was held on Sunday evening in Dr. Hatton’s church. Interest- 
ing addresses were delivered by Drs. Bethune and Peck. The 
annual reports show that the society is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, that its operations extend over a wide field, that it is 
freely supported by subscriptions, and that it exercises an im- 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


In a country paper appears the following: ‘‘ A number of 
deaths unavoidably postponed.”’ 


What relation is the door-mat to the scraper? A step-father. 


Youne Amenrica.—-A recent traveller in America records the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ Jack,’’ said a man to a lad just entering 
his teens, ‘‘ Your father’s drowned.’’ ‘‘ Darn it,’’ replied the 
young hopeful, ‘‘and he’s got my knife in his pocket.’’ 


The man who thought he could learn to make boots by 
swallowing sherry cobblers, has just got out a work in which 
he attempts to prove that by eating hops you will acquire a 
knowledge of dancing. . 


Snootinc.—‘‘I say friend, is there anything to shoot about 
here,’’ asked a Kentucky sportsman of a little boy. ‘‘ Wal, 
nothing just about here ; but the schoolmaster is down the way 
yonder ; you can pop him over.”’ 


Tue Heient or Impupence.—-Calling. into an editor’s sanctum, 
and asking him te change a one hundred dollar bill. 


‘* You are writing my bill on very rough paper,’’ said a client 
to his attorney. ‘Never mind,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ it has to 
be filed before it comes into court.”’ 


‘What is a rebus?’’ innocently asked a lovely miss of.a 
black-eyed lad. Imprinting a kiss on her breathing lips, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ If you now will return the compliment that will be a 
re-buss?’’ She was satisfied with the information. 


A Goop Reason ror Discontinuine THE Paper.—The Warsaw 
(Missouri) Democrat has the following : ‘‘ We strike the names of 
two of our subscribers from our books, this week, who have re- 
cently been hung in Texas. We do this because we are not ad- 
vised as yet of of their present locality.’’ 


Why is the bridegroom more expensive than the bride? Be- 
cause the bride is always Given away, while the bridegroom is 
usually sold / 


A Western editor puts up on the door of his sanctum : ‘‘ Lady 
visitors are requested to go to the devil when they wish to ob- 
tain an interview with the editor.”’ 


An exchange has discovered that Schottische is a corruption 
of the words ‘‘ Scotch itch,’’ and that the famous dance owes its 
name to the resemblance of its motions to those of a person 
afflicted with the Scotch plague aforesaid—this is awful. 


‘The British Empire, sir, exclaimed a John Bull to a Jon- 
athan, ‘‘is one on which the sun never sets.’’ ‘‘ And one,”’ 
replied Jonathan, ‘‘in which the tax-gatherer never goes to 
bed.”’ 


Very Moperst.—There is a young woman in town so modest 
that she had a young man turned out of doors for saying the 
wind had shifted. 


‘*Pa,”’ said a little fellow the other day, ‘‘ was’nt Job an 
editor ?’’ 

‘* Why, Saminy ?”’ 

‘* Because he had so much trouble, and was a man of sorrow 
all the days of his life.’’ 


The parent who would train up his child in the way he should 
go, must go in the way he would train up his child. Example 
before precept. 


Go to California—stay there twenty years—work hard—get 
money—save it—come home—bring with you a load of gold, 
and a diseased liver—visit your friends—make a will—provide 
for them all—then die; and what a prudent, generous, kind- 
hearted soul you will be ! 


Too Lazy sy Hatr.—The Brazilians are too proud to work. 
A gentleman of eighteen was induced to honor an importing 
house with his services at the desk. A parcel not larger than 
a double letter was handed him by one of the firm, with a re- 
quest to take it to another house in the neighborhood. He 
looked at it, at the merchant, took it between his finger and 
thumb, gazed again at both, meditated a moment, stepped out, 
and a few yards from the door called a black, who carried it be- 
hind him to its destination. 


The arms of a pretty girl wound tight around your neck has 
been discovered to be an infallible remedy in case of sore throat. 
It beats pepper all hollow. : 








Tue Nroro Insurrecrions.—The Russelville Herald of Wed- 
nesday last says that the negro insurrection excitement exists 
in the neighborhood of Volney and Gordonville. A number of 
negroes had been arrested. A negro at one of the iron works in 
Tennessee said he kffew all about the plot, but would die before 
he would tell. He thereupon received seven hundred and fifty 
lashes, from which he- died. At Cadiz, Ky., a free negro was 
hung after being tried by a Vigilance Committee. Mr. Joyce's 
house, Bear Creek, Ky., was burned with all the inmates. Three 
slaves were arrested on suspicion, and they confessed to mur- 
dering the inmates and then burning the house. 


Dr. Jonas R. McClintock, of Pittsburg, declines being a can- 
didate on the democratic ticket for the office of Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 








CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Howoxen, Dec. 13, 1856. 
Dear Str: Being able to throw light upon several of the queries 
ut by P ey correspondent ‘‘ Delta,’’ I have tried so to bring it to a 

‘ocus, that it may appear reflected upon your page. Voila! 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
lst. All Mr. Bolton’s problems in the ‘ Treatise” of Lewis, except 
Nos. 2, 15 and 23, were republished in Alexandre’s “‘ Beauties of 
Chess ;” where, also, are to be found the solutions. Alexandre 
gives a solution of No. 4, in four moves, of No. 8 in five moves, 
and of No. 16, in five moves. 
2nd. Among the problems preserved from the Sanscrit are to be 
found several which may have suggested to both De La Bourdon- 
nais and Bolton the leading idea of their positions. Mr. Bolton 
solved in —— moves La Bourdonnais’ problem; and it 

appears under Bolton’s name in Alexandre’s “‘ Beauties.” 

3rd. The required key-move is R to K 7. 
Auswer to “‘P. 8:”” Let black at his second move, instead of moving 
“anything,” play Kt to Q’s sq (ch.) — adverse queen— 
quietus. — truly, 


New York, Dec. Ist, 1856. 

Dear Sir: With all due deference to your proficiency both in the 
theory and practice of chess, I must enter my feeble protest 
ainst it being taken as a matter of course that the second 
player is not obliged to take a pawn en sant, when" he has no 
other move at command. The chess critic of the ‘‘ London Illus- 
trated News,” (pretty good authority,) says, March 3d, 1856, 
‘*The question whether a player is compelled to take an adverse 
pawn in passing, when he has no other move at command, stil: 


remains a moot point, and will continue so until the whole code of 


adhere fixedly to the persuasion, that when a player has ‘once 
advanced his pawn to the fourth square, it is optional with his 
opponent to take pawn in passing or not. It would be out of place 
for one who lays claim to so little pretensions as a chess scholar to 
argue the point against the decision of chess magnates. Still I 
am free to confess that I believe black is obliged to take the pawn 
en passant if he has no other move at command, and shall con- 
tinue in such belief until I can see reason to change it. As yet I 
have never heard one word of argument in favor of the opposite 
theory, and I am stupid enough not to conceive them. Bear with 
me one moment longer, and I will tell you the grounds of my 
belief. Stalemate is when the king, not being actually in check, 
cannot move without going into check and has no other piece 
or pawn he can move without violating some of the laws of the 
game. Non-taking a pawn en passant is a move as much as any 
other move, though a peculiar one, and is no more optional for 
that matter unless made obligatory by certain laws. When the 
proper “authorities” make the law that black is not obliged to 
take a pawn en passant when he has no other move at command— 
all right. Then that law becomes an additional peculiarity of 
this now peculiar move. 
must apologize for sending you such a shockingly bungling position 
as I did in my last note; I threw it together hurriedly, simply to 
illustrate my meaning. I inclose another one in justice to myself. 
In the present one the move of ‘‘ pawn two” is certainly the most 
expeditious way of finishing black—that is, if black would not 
obstinately refuse capturing the pawn en passant. 
As regards my criticism of problem No. 50, excuse it. 
to the conclusion that chess problems are like paintings. 
and finished chess players are the proper judges of each. 
Truly yours, 

J. W. GREENE, JR. 
[If it be any gratification we will state that Stanley, Mead and 
Thompson coincide with you, while Cook, Marache and others 

ee with us. When doctors differ, who shall decide ?] 

R. SoLz.—Your five move problem ean be reduced to three moves, 


thus: Q to Q Kt 5, then to K 2, and Qtakes Q, mate. Try again. 


PROBLEM LVI.—By NE.uIz.—White to play and mate in three 
moves. 
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Game LVI.—(Sicisan OPENING. )—Between Messrs. Futier, of the New York 
Club, and Rosgrts, of Brooklyn. This latter gentleman played a match with 
M. Sr. AMANT, receiving Pawn and move. 

BLAOK. WHITE. 


x4 
wi 


Mr. F. Mr. R. Mr. F. Mr. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 14 QtoK3 PtoK B5 
2PtoQB4 K KttoB3 15 QtoK4 QBto Kt3 
3 QKttoB3 PtoK4 16 QtoK2 KRtoB4 
4K KttoB3 PtoQ3 17 PtoK Kt4 KRtoB2 
5 BtoK2 QKttoB3 18 K to Kt 2 PtoKR4 
6 Castles Q Kt toQ5 19 K R home Q to her 2 
7PtoQ3 BtoK2 20 QRtoK Ktsq RP takes P 
8 QKttoQ5 Castles (a) 21 PtakesP (6) Q takes P (ch) 
9 PtoQKt3 Q Kt takes B LE Rd, | QtoK B4 
10 Q takes Kt Kt takes Kt 23 K R to his 2 Q takes QP 
11 KPtakesKt QBtoK Kt5 24 QRtoK Raq (c)K Rto BS 
12 PtoKR3 BtoR4 25 Rtohis 8 (ch) KtoB2 
13 QBto Kt2 PtoK B4 26 Kt gives Mate 





NOTES TO GAME LVI. } 
(a) The student will remark the perfect similarity of the opening, also its 
perfect equality—though Black still retains the benefit of the move. < 
ves up his Pawns for the purpuse of opening the batteries of his 
Rooks. With what effect appears shortly. 
(c) This shows the importance of saving time. 





SOLUTIONS TO POSITIONS IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 















































No. 1. 
1 B to Kt 6 Kt takes P Mates 
P takes Kt Anything 
2 Kt takes P (ch) B mates} 
PtoB 5 P takes Kt 
No. 2. 
l BtoQ4 BtoQ R7 3 KttoQ4 Kt toQB4 mates 
KtoB 3 KtoQ4 KtoK4 
No. 3 
l P to B4 (ch) 9 ‘B to Q4 (ch) 3 B to Q 4 (ch) R to R5 Mate 
P takes P takes R P takes B 
= No. 4. 
l Qt Q3 KtoQB7 Q to QB4 Mate 
P takes Kt KtoK3 
Q to K B56 Q mates 
K to Q3 or K3 Anything 
Q to Q Kt 5 (ch) Q mates 
KtwoQB3 K takes 
Q to B 4 (ch) Kt mates 
P to Kt6 K toQ3 
No. 5. 
Kt toQ7 Kt to K Kt 5 (ch) R tks K P (ch) P yn 
Kt takes Kt R takes R : 


R to K B 4 (best) 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Ly. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt takes B 1 R takes Kt (best) 
2RtoK BS 2 K takes QR 


3 Kt to QB 6 (dis. ch) 3 K moves 


4 R or Kt mates. 





VaLz !—With the present paper will cease the labors of the editer 
of this column. Graver matters, more imperative, but less interest- 
ing, than chess, uire his constant attention. In ng 
readers with whom he has agen = te along so pleasantly for a twelve- 
month, he cannot find words with which to express his regret. He 
ventures to indulge in the hope that they have enjoyed half the 

leasure in reading which he has felt in writing, and that he is 
reely forgiven for any unintentional acrimony of feeling which his 
occasion ie may have caused. A few years hence, when 
he again devotes his leisure to chess, he may resume the editorial 
mn. Did time and space permit, he would write a valedictory; as 





chess laws undergoes authoritative revision. Your view (this is 
addressed to KE. B. C., of Hoboken) is the v and plausible 





P rtant influence in renovating the moral atmosphere of the 
ower Classes in society 


one, and is supported by considerable ingenuity; but we still 


it is, he must content himself with that sad word—Farewell !* 
* He frankly forgives all:whom he has offended: 
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iegi - ~=— THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICF. 


To our distant readers it may readily be supposed that the Post- | tilated for the purpose of an unnatural accommodation, which 
Office business of the great metropolitan city of the Union is of | miserable arrangement lasted some eight years. At last a de- 
vast extent, and requires a degree of management and care on | mand was made for something nearer the wants of the increasing 
the part of its conductors not called forth by any other depart- business of the city, and, as if to make the whole matter a farce, 
For some | the individuals who had the matter in charge selected the Third 
reason which we cannot understand, while we have been blessed | or Middle Dutch Church, fronting on Cedar, Liberty and Nas- 
as a general thing with efficient Post-Masters, no kind of care | sau streets— a conclusion monstrous in its conception and pro- 
has been taken by the United States authorities to have a build- | fane in its fruition. No building remaining to us of the past is 
ing at all suited to the wants of the city, and the consequence | more venerable, more utterly unsuited for any useful business 
is, that in the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant,” New York has | 


ment under the control of the General Government. 


been remarkable for its bad postal accommodations over all other 
It is also curious that less has been written | 


cities in the Union. 
about the Post-Office than 
any other “feature” of 
Gotham. You examine the 
latest Gazetteers in vain for 
information; and the most 
approved almanacs and statis- 
tics relating to the city, men- 
tion every institution, good, 
bad and indifferent, but the 
Post-Office is ignored, as if 
such an institution were not 
in existence. By the skill 
of our artists we are enabled 
to bring something of the 
‘‘personal appearance” of 
the principal features be- 
fore the reader. The most 
superficial examination of 
the “lobby opening in Pine 
street,”” where the merchants’ 
clerks most do congregate, 
and where are delivered the 
letters and papers relating to 
the great commercial inte- 


rests of this city, shows how - 


contrasted and ill-construct- 
ed are the arrangements. 
There is no room, no light, 
verily no accommodation, 
and the sovereign people, 
while waiting to be served, 
feel, in this loeality most es- 
pecially, that the idea of 
** office-holders” being ser- 
vants is one of the humbugs 
of the age. The people feel 
the disadvantages under 
which they labor, but repeat- 
ed complaints up to this 
time have wrought no ame- 
lioration, and all the move- 
ments towards procuring a 
new building and better ac- 
commodations seem to be 
lost in the womb of time, or 
buried up in the desks of in- 
terested speculators. As 
long ago as our citizens of 
middle age now living recol- 
lect, the Post-Office was in 
the basement of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. In those 
days, though not long ago, 
comparatively speaking, the 
city was small, and the 
“cellar” arrangements were 
not altogether objectionable. 
The crowd was not often 
oppressive, and everybody 
knew his neighbor; times 
were slow; in fact, the 
Knickerbocker influence still 
existed like a soporific upon 
the minds of the masses, and 
the easy-going population 
were content. The Ex- 
change was finally burnt in 
the great fire which laid a 
rich portion of the then low- 
er part of the city west of 
Broadway in ruins, and the 
Post-Office found an uncasy 
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LOBBY OF THE POST-OFFICE, FACING ON PINE STREET. 


resting-place in the old Rotunda, situated in tie Park. Here 
was a building no way suited to the demands, distorted and mu- 


purpose than this same old church; but the “ new wine must be 
put into old bottles,” and as it suited the “ parties interested” 
the monstrous idea of making a post-office of this old church 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE POST-OFFICE, TAKEN FROM CEDAR STREET. 























was consummated. The slightest glance at our elaborate en- 
graving of the interior will show how it has been distorted to 
give room for the crowded demands upon space, made by the 
distribution of the innumerable letters and papers which find 
their way into this receptacle of the thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
wishes and ambitions of millions of intelligent human beings. 
‘To a stranger having business with the Post-office officials, it is 
well calculated to cause especial wonder, as he is sent without an 
intelligent direction from one ‘‘ cubby hole’ to another, search- 
ing for information under difficulties, and confounded at the 
strange and incongruous sights, sounds and associations he meets 
with in this strangely got up ‘‘ Dutch Church Post-office.”’ 
view of the exterior of the Church will call up many strange 
and thrilling associations in the minds of our “oldest citizens.”’ 


The 


This old church was the cen- 
tre of the most interesting 
Revolutionary reminiscences 
connected with the city; it 
was at one time a prison, at 
another time a hospital, then 
again it was used as a church. 
Beneath the floor were 
buried many of the most 
celebrated British and Hes- 
sian officers, who died while 
the British held New York. 
The edifice was erected in 
1729; its size is one hun- 
dred feet by seventy-five. 
Its interior originally had 
one hundred and eighty 
pews on the first floor and 
eighty in the galleries, and 
had one of the finest organs 
of the day. The tower was 
originally surmounted with 
a balcony and a bell which 
was the chief alarmist at the 
time of fires. The old gilt 
cock which originally sur- 
mounted the steeple has been 
transferred to the new edi- 
fice, built of the proceeds 
from the old church, situated 
in Fifth avenue, corner of 
Twenty-ninth street. 





Sineurar Taste.—A man 
named Wirsen, a Swede, 
who has recently been ex- 
hibiting a number of rattle- 
snakes in various parts of 
the State of California, and 
who fancied he had acquired 
a power over them which 
would prevent them from 
biting him, was severely bit- 
ten by one of them upon the 
finger, at Sacramento, a few 
weeks since. He immedi- 
ately drank four bottles of 
brandy, and went to bed in 
a state ofstupefaction. When 
the Illinois left, the unfortu- 
nate man was still in a criti- 
cal condition ; his whole arm 
being terribly inflamed. He 
thinks he will recover, and 
says he is satisfied that the 
snake did not intend to bite 
him, and that if he does 
recover, he shall continue his 
experiments and exhibitions, 
While confined to his bed he 
has a young rattlesnake with 
him all the time. 


Tue following thought is 
beautifully expressed : “ Af- 
ter many years of patient suf- 
fering, the brave old navigator, 
borne down by his afflictions, 
set out on a new He 
said, ‘ Into Thy com- 
mit my spirit ;’ and with one 
long swell of the eternal sea, 
he was again a discoverer.” 
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Po ConresPonDENTs.<Jf artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or Ameriea, and Canadas, will favor us with v hes 
markable accidents or incidents, mp ote cription, will be ya 

ved, and if transferred to our columns, a fair pre, 
S asa  aorets . If our officers of the army (ae cart aie font on 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the will favor us 
their assist theobligation will ve curdually acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our col in the most artistic 
manner. 

ENGLISH AGENCY.—Subscriplions received by Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 

London. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 

The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe will give during the season all of their 

beautiful gems, including the 
“SKYLARK.”’ 

Doors open at half-past six o’clock; performance commencing at seven 

and a half o’cloek. 
Admission Fifty Cents. Secured Seats, Twenty-Five Cents extra. 
Orchestra Arm Chairs, $1. Private Boxes, $5. 

All seats not sold dur'ng the day, will be thrown open without reservation 

in the evening. 





BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—New Ha tt, 585 Broapway. 
Every evening during the week, will be performed the Grand Burlesque on 


the fairy Opera of 
CINDERELLA, 


With New Scenery, Dresses, Transformations, &., &c. 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Comences at 744 o’clock. Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 


Preceding which the 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE, . 
"624 BROADWAY, NEAR Houston STREET. 
This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. 
Dress Circle and Parquetie, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 





BOWERY THEATRE. 
Lessee AND MANAGER, Mr. BRoUGHAM. 
A fine entertainment always. 
Open every night. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pil and Gallery, 
1244 cents; Private Boxes, $4. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—Srer.tinc Comepy WEEK. 
The old favorites together again: . 
Mr. BLAKE, 
Mr. LESTER 





"Mr. WALCOT, 
Mr. DYOTT. 
Supported by the universal favorite, 
Mrs. HOEY 





BROADWAY THEATRE. 
E. A. MARSHALL, SoLE LEssEx. 

This Theatre will open for the Winter Season with its original far-iared | 
Stock Company, comprising all the old favorites, and introducing to the Nww | 
York public the celebrated English Tragedian, 

Mr. LORAINE. 

Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 

Private Boxes $5 and $6. 


A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 

Ws have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 

GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produced in this country; is from a design by I. 
McNeviy, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution, The moment selected is when the “ Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his storming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 





OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
In our next number, among the many engraved illustrations, we 
shall give a large and beautifully engraved portrait of 

GOV. JOHN A. KING, 
with a carefully prepared biographical sketch. Also a portrait of j 


our friend, 
M. B..BRADY, ESQ., 
whose name has become so familiar to our readers from his am- 
brotype and daguerreotype likenesses that have appeared in our 
pages, with other distinguished gentlemen who have justly won 
distinction in the pursuit of their various callings. Our great 
national picture of 
“GEN. WAYNE’S ASSAULT UPON STONY POINT” 


is rapidly approaching completion, and we announce without 
fear of contradiction that it will be the largest and finest engray- 
ing of an American subject ever published in the United States ; 
it will have no rival in anything that has been done on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


= 


OUR THIRD VOLUME. 
We have just entered upon the third volume of our paper. 
Owing to the demand for back numbers, we cannot supply the 
We 


would advise our friends to begin with the present volume, a few 


orders we constantly receive for papers to “ complete files.’’ 


of the numbers of which we still have on hand, and carefully 





preserve the succeeding ones as they come out, as nothing can 
be more attractive or more really useful than a bound volume of 
our paper. It is a gallery of art—a perfect illustration of the 
news—the whole given in a compact way and brought before 
the eye and mind in the most pleasant form. 








te Tue Index to Vol. II. is now ready, and we would say to 
those desirous of having the volume neatly and cheaply bound, 
that our next door neighbor, L. 8. Ballou, No. 16 Spruce street, 
does every kind of binding, from the cheapest to the most elegant, 
in the most artistic manner. The extent of his business enables 
him to systematize labor so as to benefit both himself and the 
public. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 21, 1856, 
OUR FRIENDS, OURSELVES AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Brroxz we shall again greet our readers, the year 1857 will be 
ushered in, and then will have commenced the struggles of an- 
other era in the world’s age, to be, like the one just passed, 
marked over with startling events, the most prominent of which 
are rife with sorrow. A little more than a year ago we launched 
our IttusrrateD Newspaper upon its adventurous journey for 
public favor. When we pushed from the shore, we knew full well 
that many dangers awaited us, that many undiscovered rocks, 
many hidden obstacles, were in our path; yet through hope we 
trusted that untiring industry, an ever watchful eye, and a deter- 
mination to deserve success, would carry us sa‘ely through the 
difficult part of our voyage. In looking. back upon our past 
experiences we find that we have many things to be thankful for. 
We have had friends who have throughout gladdened us with their 
smiles, and ever bid us good cheer. Suffering the misfortunes pecu- 
liar to every human pursuit, we have had our drawbacks and an- 
noyances, yet we have pushed on, sometimes sad, but never dis- 
couraged. If we found we were wrong in a point of direction, 
we have endeavored judiciously to change our course, ever keep- 
ing our original intention in view, of giving to the American 
public an illustrated paper worthy of the country, equal to its 
intelligence, and justly a compeer with similar publications of 
other lands. That we have in a measure, at least, fulfilled our 
promises, we refer with pride to the two volumes already com- 
pieted. If they are not all that could be wished, they are supe- 


| rior to anything heretofore accomplished, and present a monument 


of artistic and literary enterprise that forms an era in such pub- 
lications. Not a line has been printed that could offend the home 
circle or call up a blush at the fireside, Not a picture 
has been given that did not possess some interest; not an 
event of importance has occurred that has not been noticed— 
all—all—that could be wrought out by almost superhuman 
efforts, has been done, and we enter upon our third volume 
buoyant with expectation, believing that our paper has be- 
come a necessity to the reading public, and that it has 
made an impression which will for all future time secure it ad- 
miring friends. With the knowledge of the past to guide us, 
with the increased facilities which are at our command, with a 
renewed determination to succeed, and with the reduced price 
with which we furnish our paper, we indulge what we deem to 
be a justifiable belief that the year just commenced will be to our 
cherished enterprise one of triumphant success. We believe that 
those who have hesitated to come to our support because our 
venture was new, will now greet it as an old friend, and for its 
familiar face and its intrinsic merits receive it cordially where 
we desire it should be most appreciated—we mean in the family 
circle. Such are our reflections and suggestions, our aspirations 
and our hopes, on this advent of a new year. Taking occasion 
of the times, we greet our friends with the compliments of the 
season. 





INFORMATION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tur Holidays are recognized as one of our most cherished in- 
stitutions, and the good old Dutch genii, Santa Claus, is awaited 
about these days with more than fashionable impatience by the 
tenderer part of creation, especially those who have stockings, a 
treasury most affected about these times by good old St. Nicho- 
las. 

We should not sleep soundly were we to omit telling our 
charming friends just where to call in order to find the nicest 
holiday gifts. 

If you desire magnificent books you will of course call at Ap- 
pleton’s, where will be found one of the most extensive displays 
of holiday books that were ever before seen in this country. Dix 
& Edwards, Derby and Jackson, and Redfield, should not be 
overlooked, where will be found Darley’s “ Margaret at Home;’’ 
and last, and especially, would we commend the Harpers, with 
theirinnumerable story books and other volumes, covering acres 
of shelves. Miller, Orton & Mulligan, Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., and Messrs. Mason Brothers, are also able to supply our 
readers with the best kind of literary matter. 

Housekeepers, boys and babies will find at Berrian’s, on Broad- 
way, opposite the Metropolitan, an unlimited assortment of arti- 
cles in their line, including a special novelty known as Stephens’ 
Weighing Spring Chair Baby Jumper, admirably adapted to the 
weighing, sitting and jumping of all styles of babies under three 
years old; in fact, it is an institution which no well-ordered 
family will ever think of being without when once it has been 
in use. Berrian is the sole agent, and a more aeceptable present 
from a bachelor to a married lady friend and her baby could 
not well be imagined than one of these Chair Baby Jumpers. 

For the boys Berrian has an infinite variety of hand-sleds and 
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skates, unless the crowds of youngsters we have lately seen about 
his place may have bought out his entire sliding stock. Our 
boys supplied themselves, at Berrian’s, with the appearance of 
the first snow-flakes, and we have not heard much from them 
since, except praises of the merits of these articles. 

Our newly-married friends will find everything in the house- 
keeping line at S. W. Smith’s, 534 Broadway. 

For india rubber toys and all kinds of fancy articles, Henry 
Davenport, opposite the Broadway Tabernacle, is your man. 

Should you prefer something elegant in the stationary line, in- 
cluding writing desks, reticules, portfolios, &c., you will find 
them at No. 18 Beekman street, Messrs. Gray, Cook & Merritt, 
where you will be waited on in the best style by “Our Boy 
Charlie.” 

People in pursuit of a tile, will do well to look in on Honni- 
well, at No. 11 Park Row, opposite the Astor House—a capital 
fellow is Honniwell. 

All who want stoves and heating apparatus, second to none, 
will of course call at J. L. Mott’s warehouses on Water street. 
We have tried them and speak by the gamut. 

Ladies in pursuit of carpets and that style of trade will find 
Messrs. Young & Jayne, corner of Broadway and White streets, 
always at home in a holiday mood for a bargain. 

Wilmurt is your man for picture and looking-glass frames. 
Drop in at his place on Broadway, opposite Stuyvesant Institute ; 
you will never regret it. ; 

Those wanting high winter boots will do well to call on J. 
Hunt, 430 Broadway. He has an excellent assortment of gen- 
tlemen’s boots of all kinds on H&nd. 

To our lady friends who purpose receiving the visits of their 
friends on New Year’s Day, we have to suggest that Messrs. 
Moore & Shelley, 630 Broadway, and John H. Babcock, 585 
Broadway, can supply them with Fruits, Preserves, Wines, and 
other articles for the table. 

Wheeler and Wilson, No. 343 Broadway, will show you some 
of their cabinet family sewing machines, which will do the work 
of adozen needlewomen. Santa Claus has just made a visit to 
our house, and left one of these admirable articles as a present 
for our better half, and we cannot do a better thing than to 
advise Santa Claus to serve all our lady friends in the same 
manner. ; 

On the third floor above, in the same building, will be 
found Douglas & Sherwood’s skirt manufactory, where are in 
daily operation a hundred and fifty of the sewing machines, and 


three hundred bright-eyed girls at their interesting occupation. 
All these establishments, of course, advertise in the ILivus- 


TRATED NEWSPAPER, one of the best means of communicating 
with the public that we have any knowledge of in a business 
way. 

Take a careful look at our advertising page this week. It will ’ 
pay- 








NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


Tux New York Post-office has afforded us subjects for two pages 
of engravings for our present number which, we have no doubt, 
will interest our readers at home and abroad. In our next issue 
we shall give a portrait of Isaac V. Fowler, Esq., Postmaster 
of this city, with a statistical article which will prove of value 
just at this moment when the subject of the removal of the Post- 
office is agitating the public mind. 





Natuan Banos, Jn.—We know of no individual whose death 
has created a more profound sorrow in a wide circle of friends 
and in the public mind than that of our late esteemed fellow- 
citizen, Nathan Bangs, Jr., of the firm of Bangs, Brother & Co. 
Up to the moment of his sickness he was in the enjoyment of 
the most perfect health, dying while in the very prime of 
life. It will be diffieult to have his place supplied in the business 
literary world, and our publishers and booksellers will long cher- 
ish the memory of the deceased. 





Curistmas Hourpays.—We believe that the legitimate addi- 
tion of a snow storm to our Christmas holidays gave unusual 
zest to outdoor amusements, and made the social circle cozy and 
comfortable to the last degree. We admire this custom of an- 
nual hilarity, and of appropriating at least a day or two of the 
whole year to enjoyments—forgetting as far as possible the cares 
of business, and giving up the whole soul to innocent pleasure. 
It is by those returning celebrations that decaying friendships 
are revived, and hearts that are growing cold are warmed into 
life again. It is in the Christmas holidays that we grow sadly 
kind, and desire to forget recent injuries and forgive ancient 
wrongs. While we look upon the present hour with subdued 
pleasure, we view the past with sympathy, and the present with 
chastened hope. But of all the enjoyments of Christmas, the 
importance with which for the moment we invest little children 
is the most humanizing and the most delightful. The beautiful 
mythology of Santa Claus, the excellent way that we convey our 
tokens of remembrance, through his ministration, and pour out 
our gushing affections upon the little ones, revive all the best 
sympathies of our nature, and make us for the hour young and 
innocent as these very children, whose joyous laugh is of Hea- 
ven, and whose happy smiles suggest rays from a better world. 
Again we congratulate ourselves, our friends, the world at 
large, and the “rest of mankind,’’ upon the return of the inno- 
cent amusements of the Christmas holidays. 


LITERARY.* 


Tur Comptete Works or Grorce WitiasM Courts. 
Vols. Dix, Edwards & Co. 1857. 

IrvinG, Prescott and Bancroft are three names which stand high 

upon the roll of literary fame, and their reputation as writers 

rests upon a solid and substantial basis. Though our country 

has furnished a goodly crop of authors, yet none of them are 
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justly entitled to take rank with these three veterans, unless it 
be George William Curtis, whose star shone with dazzling 
brightness when it first appeared above the horizon, and has been 
increasing in splendor as it has rapidly neared the zenith. He 
belongs to the present generation, and the others we have named 
may properly be said to be of the last century. When they shall 
have passed away, who can successfully contest the palm with Mr. 
Curtis? We answer, most unequivocally, not one! He is, to-day, 
the most popular writer in America, and his fame is not hemmed 
in by oceans, or limited to,continents. We venture the assertion, 
without an absolute knowledge of the fact, that he is known and 
appreciated in every part of the globe where the English lan- 
guage has extended. If we may judge of the future by the past, 
his powers have not yet culminated. A glorious career awaits 
him if he progresses in anything like the ratio between his first 
effort and his last. What surprises us more than anything else is 
the extreme versatility of his genius. He is great in everything 
he essays, as may be evidenced by the classic elegance, glowing 
description and wealth of imagery that mark his «‘ Nile Notes of 
a Howadji,” the touching pathos, delicate imagination, and ex- 
quisite fancy of the “ Howadji in Syria,” the truthfulness to 
nature, pleasant satire and lively tone of “Lotus Eating,” the 
cutting irony, (polished and keen as a Damascus blade,) deep 
sarcasm and inimitable humor of the ‘ Potiphar Papers,” or, 
(last and best of all,) the delicious sentiment, dreamy sensuous- 
ness and genial philosophy of “ Prue and I.’’ We have not space 
to devote to an elaborate review of these different works, and 
even if we had, we are quite sure that we could not do the subject 
justice. We will therefore glance only briefly at them, pre- 
mising that every man of good taste will endeavor to give these 
volumes a prominent place on the library shelf. With rare and 
becoming difttidence, (considering his eminent talents,) Mr. Cur- 
tis’s first production—*“ Nile Notes’—appeared anonymously. 
It was a great undertaking to publish a book upon such a sub- 
ject. The field had been thoroughly gleaned by a host of able 
reapers, and the theme was regarded as so much exhausted that 
not a single sheaf remained. Yet he contrived, by his fertile and 
graphic pen, to invest old scenes with new charms, and, by throw- 
ing around the storied antiquities of the land of the Pyramids 
the mantle of his brilliant fancy, gave to them fresh life and 
beauty. The book made its mark at once upon the reading pub- 
lic, and its unknown author received the stamp of a most gene- 
rous public approval. ‘ Howadji in Syria” followed, and this, 
too, was treading on difficult and dangerous ground. To treat of 
the scenes hallowed in holy writ was a daring attempt. To have 
arisen even above mediocrity here would have been regarded 
as a signal failure. Nothing but the impress of positive genius 
would have satisfied the exacting public of the Christian world. 
Mr. Curtis seems to have felt the responsibility of his task, al- 
though the generally serious tone of the work is relieved by more 
than an occasional lightness, and his natural humor displays it- 
self even in the midst of these revered associations. By wreathing 
around the subject the flowers of his fancy and pearls of his 
imagination, he achieved a most splendid success, and ** Howadji” 
will henceforth be as standard a book as ‘‘ The Crescent and the 
Cross.’’ 

“ Lotus Eating’”’—which is indeed “ a summer book””— was the 
next publication, and its title deceived everybody, as all were led 
to anticipate another volume on the Orient. But, much to their 
surprise, (though not regret,) Mr. Curtis had devoted his talents 
to depicting the natural beauties of the banks of the Hudson, 
Niagara, Newport, Nahant and Saratoga, and the unnatural life 
of the lazy idlers who, each year, while away a few months of 
their indolent existence at these places of fashionable resort. He 
shoots folly as it flies, and describes scenery with a master-hand. 
We have never forgiven him, however, his comparison of our 
sublime cataract with the Alps. He seems to have forgotten that 
God has made only one Niagara, while there are many “ Alpine 
solitudes.”” Had Mr. Curtis followed (as we have) in the foot- 
steps of the gallant Pathfinder (whom he supported with so much 
zeal and ability in the late canvass, achieving thereby a reputa- 
tion as an orator, so brilliant that it is not eclipsed even by his 
literary fame) across the trackless wilderness and over the toil- 
some mountains— had he ever gazed upon those boundless 
wastes or the heaven-piercing peaks of the majestic Sierras, 
covered with eternal snows and glittering in the noon-day 
sun like a circlet of gems, he would have been more im- 
pressed with their sublimity and grandeur than ever he was with 
“solitudes” in Switzerland. We yet hope to see him extend his 
travels in his own country sufficiently to induce him to re-write 
the only objectionable passage to us in all his works. 

“The Potiphar Papers’’ then appeared, and the universality of 
the subject, together with the admirable manner of its treatment, 
immediately gave them a popularity as wide-spread as it was un- 
precedented. They fully established the author’s reputation as a 
successful satirist, securing to him the very front rank (not even 
excepting Thackeray) in this department of writing. Though 
every one can understand them, yet these papers can only be 
thoroughly appreciated by those who have mingled freely with 
the class which he satirizes. His subject—the frivolity, follies, 
and foibles of our Metropolitan fashionables—was a prolific one, 
and he availed himself of the opportunity afforded by personal 
observation and experience to show up “our best society” in its 
own mirror. He stripped this society of all its tinsel and gew- 
gaws, and, by the sharp scalpel of his ridicule, laid bare its pitia- 
ble folly and supreme hideousness. He stripped the gilded coats 
of arms from the panels of their carriages, and showed plainly 
the leather aprons of their grandfathers. So successful was he 
in typifying the whole class, that, even in our own limited 
circle, we know very many parties whose friends think they must 
have been individualized in the author’s mind and actually sat 
for their pen-portraits to this inimitable word-limner. What 
reader can fail to recognize, among his own acquaintances, 
Gauche Boozeys, Rey. Cream Cheeses, and Mr. and Mrs. Poti- 
phars? This kind of society was never before so truthfully and 
satirically exposed. All upper-tendom should have a copy of 
the book and profit by its teachings. 

‘Prue and I” proves conclusively to our mind that Mr. Curtis 
has not even yet reached the climax of his powers. At every stage 
in his career he has shown evident marks of progress, which are the 
natural results of his ripened experience and more matured intel- 
lect. The last effort is the most successful of all, and yet we 
cannot resist the feeling that there is still more in the man than has 
been developed. Sometimes he suggests whole pages in a single 
paragraph, and we are intuitively convinced that so original a 
thinker must have an inexhaustible mine of rich ideas from which 
to draw at pleasure. It is extremely difficult to say what we 
wish in reference to this charming book. We are conscious that 
we wear the dearold book-keeper “in our very heart of heart,” and 
enter into all his views and plans with a tender regard and 
loving sympathy that cannot well express itself in words. He 
touches every chord of feeling,—we smile at his quaint humor, 
are saddened by his tearful pathos, and admire his honest nature 
and genuine simplicity of character. We lay down the book 
occasionally and find a sensation of relief from the delightful reve- 
ries its sentiment creates by building grand chat en Espagne 
of our own. It will never become so popular a book as its pre- 

(lecessor, for the reason that it requires a discriminating taste and 
® high order of intellect to fully appreciate its delicate senti- 
ment and profound philosophy. Like the “ Essays of Elia’’ (to 
Which it will bear most favorable comparison) it may be a sealed 








book to the million, though “the judicious” will give it a very 
high place in their regard. The scholar, the critic and the man 
of fine sensibilities, will consider “ Prue and I” the best of all 
our author’s works. 

The publishers have well performed their part. ‘ Lotus 
Eating” is finely illustrated by the landscape painter Kensett, 
and the “Potiphar Papers” by Hoppin, “one of the Cruik- 
shanks of America.” The series will profitably fill a place in 
every library, and worthily grace the parlor or boudoir. 


Panrorocicat, System or History. By F. W. Hunt, M.D. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
As the name implies, this is a system whereby everything may 
be seen at a glance. It is a chart of history furnishing the same 
advantages for its study that maps do to geography. Events are 
ingeniously arranged in chronological order, so that they may be 
found as readily as we trace out localities on ordinary maps. 
These historical charts—for we can call them by’no more appro- 
priate name—are four in number, and bring at once to the eye 
the whole succession of events in our national and state histories, 
and their relation to each other, interwoven with the most im- 
portant facts and statistics w)ich mark the upward growth of 
our country—which every one ought to know, but which no 
memory can retain. Thus, by way of illustration, all our Presi- 
dents, Senators, members of Congress, Governors, &c., with their 
term of service, can’ be seen at one view. This is only a part of 
the design, whicli embraces every fact of moment in our whole 
history. Having found so frequent occasion to refer to it our- 
selves, we do not see how any editor, statesman, politician or 
public man can very well get along without it. We find it in- 
dispensable as a reliable, Jabor-raving “institution.” The price 
—three dollars—is extremely moderate, considering the great 
extent and value of the work’and the immense amount of labor 
expended upon it. 


Harrrer Lee’s Canrersury Tarres. Mason & Brothers, New 
York, 1857. 
Tur Masons have commenced a ‘standard library,” and shown 
most excellent discrimination in their first work. ‘They have 
selected a really “ standard” series of tales which have been out 
of print,,at least on this side the Atlantic, for nearly a generation, 
but which are worthy of a permanent place in our literature. 
They are as superior to much of the trash of the present day, 
which falls still-born (as it ought) from the press, as Shakespeare 
is to “‘ Hot Corn” stories. As originally published in 1797, the 
«‘Canterbury Tales” were the production of two sisters, named 
Sophia and Harriet Lee, who achieved by them a most brilliant 
reputation. Lord Byron praised them highly and is indebted to 
one of them— The German's Tale”—for the whole plot, inci- 
dents and much of the language of “* Werner.”” On the first 
appearance of these tales they ran through several editions, when 
editions were more a matter of fact, and less of faith, than they 
are now-a-days; and they have stood the test of criticism, and 
survived the rise and fall of new favorites, for more than half 
acentury. Unless we except Walter Scott, Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson or De Foe, they are inferior to no English novels 
whatever. It is very strange that there should have been so few 
copies extant in this country, and yet we have scoured this city 
in vain in search of the inimitable tales of Zschokke, published 
here only a few years back. We would suggest to the Masons 
that this might be included in their “standard library,” with a 
certainty of large sales and hearty public approbation, and as a 
fit companion of these exquisite stories by the sisters Lee. The 
two volumes under notice are handsomely printed and bound, 
and are of most convenient size. We predict that ‘Masons’ 
Standard Library’ will rapidly attain a wide-spread popularity. 


Dore. By a stroller in Europe. New York. 
Brothers, 1857. 
Dore means simpiy the difference between the inside and the 
outside of things, and as this difference has seemed to tte writer 
more apparent than anything else in Europe, he has adopted that 
title rather as a fit emblem of the position of the Old World, than 
as a representation of the general tone of his work, which is 
merely a book of travels, as little in the style of guide books as 
possible. ‘The author has visited Europe three times, and wrote 
the letters which are comprised in this volume during his last 
year’s residence there. His experience enabled him to look at 
causes and effects which underlie the surface and which a casual 
observer would fail to note. Like a man selecting his third wife, 
he was not caught by glare nor dazzled by show. He is quite an 
Asmodeus in his way and reveals much that may be seen by any 
astute intellect, and without lifting the tops from the houses or 
practicing any other magic than the simple operation of looking 
through a pair of clear-sighted spectacles, which any traveller 
may put on if he will. The author’s epistolary style is easy, off- 
hand and racy, and the subjects are selected at random and 
jumbled together without any particular connection or regular 
order of arrangement, but none the less interesting for all that. 
Every tourist who has visited Europe, or any one about to go 
there, will find useful hints, coupled with instruction and amuse- 
ment, in the lively pages of Doré. 


Harper & 


THE WIDOW AND HER DAUGHTER. 


‘* AND so you strip yourself of comfort for the sake of adding 
to this rich merchant's gains ? 

‘The widow replied with flushed cheek, ‘‘ It may seem a light 
thing with you, but the thought that I am slowly and surely 
wiping every stain from my husband’s honor, is my greatest 
earthly comfort. Mr. Miner is his last creditor, and, God 
willing, every cept shall be paid.’’ 

Her coarser relative responded with an emphatic ‘‘ fiddlestick,’’ 
and angrily left her presence. 

‘* At last I have it,’’ said a silvery voice, and a sweet face, 
glad and brilliant, brightened up the gloom. 

‘* Only see, mother ! ten dollars, all my own ; ten more make 
twenty ; so we shall have a nice little sum for Mr. Miner.”’ 

Tears trembled on the widow’s lashes, and glittered on her 


pale cheek. ‘‘Is it to be the price of thy life, my precious one?’ 
she thought. ‘Is the canker worm at the heart of my beauti- 
ful flower? Must I give thee up to weary toil, a.sacrifice upon 


the altar of duty? Can it be that God requires it?’’ 

Eva kneeled at her mother’s feet, where she had fallen with 
a ie abandon of a child, her hand fastened to the shining 
gold. 

Lifting her glance, she met that of her mother, full of anxiety, 
touched with sorrow. A sudden smile broke over her delicate 
features. 

‘*T was only thinking of the endless things this money would 
buy—don’t look so grave, mamma—such a beauty of a warm 
shawl for you, and a neat crimson eover for that untidy old arm 
chair ; a bit ever so little of carpet, to put down by the bed, 
that your feet need not feel this cold floor; and a pretty cap; 
besides coal, the tea and sugar, and such nice comfortable 
things. But never mind,’’ and she sprang to her feet, brushed 
back her brown curls, and drew on her neat little bonnet— 
‘*never mind, I'll may be write a book one of these days, and 
that'll make you and me rich. And, dear mother, you shall 
ride in your own carriage, and maybe those that scorn us now 
only because we are poor, may be thankful of our notice. A 
truce to romance,’’ she gravely continued ; ‘‘ stern reality tells 





me to go directly up to Madison street, find Mr. Miner, give 
him those twenty dollars, take a receipt, and then go home and 
read and sing to my mother.’’ 

Hurriedly Eva passed from her house along the narrow streets 
diverging into pleasant width and palace lined splendor. The 
houses of greatness and wealth glittered in their marble beauty 
under the golden sunlight. Up broad steps, through portals 
carved and shining, passed the timid steps of Eva Sterne. 

At first the pompous servant stailed contemptuous denial ; 
but after a moment, perhaps softened by her childish simplicity 
and winning blue eyes, he deemed it best not to deny her ur- 
gency ; and she entered this palace of a rich man’s home. 

Softly her feet sank in the luxurious hall carpet. Statuary 
in bronze and marble lined all the way to the staircase. The 
splendor of the room into which she was ushered seemed to her 
inexperienced sight too beautiful for actual use, and he who 
came in, with his kindly glance and handsome face, was the 
noblest perfection of manhood she had ever seen. 

** Well, young lady,’’ he said, blandly smiling, ‘‘to whom am 
I indebted for this pleasure ?”’ 

‘*My father, sir, died in your debt,’’ said Eva, blushing, 
speaking very softly. ‘‘ By the strictest economy and very hard 
work, we, my mother and I, have been able to pay all his credi- 
tors but yourself. If you will be kind enough to receive the 
balance of your account in small sums—I am sorry they must 
be small, sir—we can, in the course of afew years, liquidate the 
debt, and then—we shall have fulfilled my father’s dying wish, 
that every stain might be wiped from his honor.’’ She paused 
a moment, and said again falteringly, ‘‘ My father was very un- 
fortugate, sir, and broken in health for many years ; but, sir, he 
would have paid the last cent if it had left him a beggar.’* 

Mr. Miner satawhile thoughtfully, his dark eye fastened upon 
the gentle face before him. After a moment of silence, he 
raised his head, threw back the mass of curling hair that sha- 
dowed his handsome brow, and said, 

‘*T remember your father well; I regretted his death. He 
was a fine fellow—a fine fellow,’’ he added, musingly ; ‘‘ but 
my dear young lady have you the means—do you not embarrass 
yourself by making these payments ?’’ 

Eva blushed again, and looking up ingeniously replied, 

‘*T am obliged to work, sir; but no labor would be too 
arduous that might save the memory of such a father from dis- 
grace.”’ 

This she spoke with deep emotion. The rich man turned with 
a choking in his throat and tears glistened on his lashes. Eva 
timidly held out the two gold pieces : he took them ; and bidding 
her stay a moment, hastily left the room. 

Almost instantly returning, he handed her a sealed note 
saying, 

‘*There is the receipt, young lady, and allow me to add, that 
the mother of such achild must be ahappy woman. The whole 
debt, I find, is $975. You will see by my note what arrange- 
ments I have made, and I hope they will be satisfactory.’’ 

Eva left him with a lighter heart, and a burning cheek at 
his praise. His manner was so gentle, so fatherly, that she felt 
he would not impose hard conditions, and it would be a plea- 
sure to pay one so kind and forbearing. 

At last she got home, and breathlessly sitting at her mother’s 
feet, she opened the letter. Wonder of wonders—a bank note 
inclosed. She held it without speaking, or looking at its value. 

‘* Read it,’’ she said, after a moment’s bewilderment, placing 
the letter in her mother’s hand—‘‘ here are fifty dollars; what 
can it mean ?’’ 

‘*'This,’’ said the sick woman, bursting into tears, ‘‘’tis a 
receipt in full, releasing you from the payment of your father’s 
debt. Kind, generous man—Heaven will bless him, God will 
shower mercies upon him. From a grateful heart I call upon 
the Father to reward him for this act of kindness. O, what 
shall we say, what shall we do to thank him ?”’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said Eva, smiling through her tears, ‘‘ I felt as if 
he were an angel of goodness. O, they do wrong who say that 
ail who are wealthy have hard hearts. Mother, can it be possi- 
ble we are sorich? I wish he knew how happy he has made us, 
how much we will love and reverence him whenever we think 
or speak of him, or even hear him spoken of.’ 

‘* He has bound two hearts to him forever,’’ murmured the 
mother. . 

‘* Yes, dear Mr. Miner! little he thought how many comforts 
we wanted. Now we need not stint the fire; we may buy coal, 
and have a cheerful blaze, please God. And the tea, the strip 
of carpet, the sugar, the little luxuries for you, dear mother ; 
and the time, and a very few books for myself. I declare, I'm 
so thankful, I feel as if I ought to go right back and tell him 
that we shall love him as long as we live.’”’ 

That evening the grate, heaped with Lehigh, gave the little 
room an air of ruddy comfort. Eva sat near, her curls bound 
softly back from her pure forehead, inditing a touching letter 
to their benefactor. Her mother’s face, lighted with the loss of 
cankering care, shone with a placid smile, and her every thought 
was a prayer calling down blessings upon the rich good man. 

In another room, far different from the widow’s home, but 
also bright with the blaze of a genial fire, whose red light made 
richer the polish of costly furniture, sat the noble merchant. 

‘*Pa, what makes you look so happy ?’’ asked Lina, a beauti- 
ful girl, passing her smooth hand over his brow. 

‘* Do I look happy, Lina ?’’ 

‘* Yes, and you keep shutting your eyes and smiling—so,’’ 
and her bright face reflected his own. ‘‘I think you've had 
something very nice to-day; what was it ?’’ 

‘*Does my little daughter really want to know what has 
made her father so happy ’—Here is my Bible ; let her turn to 
Acts xx. 35, and read it carefully.’’ 

The beautiful child turned reverently the pages of the holy 
book, and as she read she looked up into her father’s eyes : 

‘ And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

‘‘Ah! I knew,’’ she said, laying her rosy cheek upon his 
hand; ‘‘ you have been giving something to some poor beggar 
as you did last week, and he thanked you and said ‘@éod bless 
you,’ and that is what makes you so happy.’’ 

Lina read a confirmation in her father’s smile; but he said 
nothing, only kept repeating to himself the words of the Lord 
Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 





Tus Wrones or Woman.—Mr. Holton met with some curious 
scenes in the vicinity of Bogota. On one occasion he says: 
As I was going up a steep pitch, I met a sight which I shall not 
soon forget. It was a young girl, apparently fifteen, but doubtless 
older. She had on her back a large load of wood, but was de- 
scending the road with a quick, elastic step; in her right hand 
was the long staff they always carry, and on her left arm her 
babe, unconsciously drawing its nourishment from the living 
fountain. Ah, woman, how varied and universal are thy wrongs ! 
The father of this innocent may have been some country priest, 
living in coarse luxury, with nothing to tax the energies of his 
mind—neither cares, responsibilities, nor duties beyond the per- 
formance of prescribed ceremonies at prescribed times—nothing, 
in short, to do but “to draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.” She, 
living possibly in a mud hut, seven feet long, six feet wide, and 
five feet from the eaves to the ground, contrives to eke out a sub- 
sistence for herself and babe by picking up a load of sticks near 
her kennel, carrying them and her babe from seven to twelve 
miles, and selling her load for three half dimes, 
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FRENCH CLOAKS 
AND DRESSES. 
No. 1 is a carriage or 

enade dress. The 
robe is of rich moire an- 
tigue. The color gro- 
seille shaded with black, 
and figured in a large 
leaf pattern. The cor- 
sage (not seen in our 
illustration) is made with 
avery deep basque. ‘lhe 
sleeves and the edge of 
the basque are trimmed 
with marabout fringe, 
shaded in groseille and 
black. Collar and under- 
sleeves of fine ncedle- 
work. The pardessus is 
of fine grey cloth, ar- 
ranged in the form of a 
basquine. The skirt of 
the pardessus and the 
ends of the sleeves are 
decorated with a broad 
band of plush of the 
same color as the cloth 
over the shoulders. 
There is a double pcle- 
rine, trimmed with blue 
and grey mosaic braid, 
terminated by a blue 
and grey fringe. The 
bonnet is of black, laid 
on the foundation plain; 
the back of the crown is 
enriched by three falls of 


left side is adorned by a 
bird of paradise, the tuil 
exceedingly long and 
drooping gracefully over 
the shoulder of the 
wearer. The inside is 
adorned by a full cap of 
white blonde with bou- 
quets of azalia, made of 
red velvet; coral brace- 
lets, and gloves of straw 
colored kid. 

No. 2 is another style 
of carriage dress, which 
is equally stylish. The 
dress is of mazarine blue 
silk; the skirt is made 
with three deep flounces, 
each flounce is bordered 
with a wide and narrow 
row of velvet of the same 
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color woven in the pat- 
tern; a narrow fringe 
adorns the edge. The 
basque is made very 
deep and bordered with 
two rows of fringe, en- 
riched by a heading of 
jet. The full flowing slceves are formed double ; the upper one, 
which is made short, scarcely reaching the elbow, the top being 
inserted in three wide plaits, confined by tassel buttons. ‘The 
cloak is of black velvet ; a deep collar, forming points in front and 
back, forms a pretty finish to the neck ; the edge is adorned with 
two deep falls of black fringe, mingled with ends of chenille. 
The flowing sleeves are edged with a simple puffing of black 
satin and ornamented with rich tassel buttons. Bonnet of white 
silk, decorated with blonde and flowers; collar of lace, and 
undersleeves of puffed tulle; plain gold bracelets, and gloves of 
lilac kid. 
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East InpIAN Jucateny.—Madame Pfeiffer, in her ‘‘ Second 
Journey round the World,” gives the following description of 
uncertain unexplainable feats of 
jugglery, witnessed by her while 
sojourning through the East 
Indies. ‘At the close of the 
entertainment the performance 
of Hercules was really curious 
in its way. He appeared with 
nothing on but a pair of drawers, 
and a cord was passed around 
his neck, and with this his 
hands and arms were so firmly 
tied behind him that he could 
not make the smallest move- 
ment. He came to us to have 
the knots examined, and then 
he crept under a high covered 
basket, beneath which various 
garments were placed, and after 
the lapse of a few minutes the 
basket was lifted up and the 
Hercules made his appearance 
completely clothed in them. 
Then he crept again under the 
basket and came out without 
them, but hoffting the cord with 
all its knots fast in his hands, 
and so forth. All this would, of 
course, have been nothing in a 
theatre, where assistance might 
have been given him, but this 
was in a meadow whee no 
assistance was possible. One of 
the gentlemen present offered 
him twenty-five rupces for his 
mystery, but he declined the 
offer.” 

Tne Wortn’s Incratitupr. 
—The world, we fcar, has ever 




















FASHIONS. 


penetrate and pound, 

and smash ; but a shell 

can The ans this, = 

shatter osion an 

set fire to combustible 
- matter besides. 

It must be evident 
that the bursting of a 
shell between the decks 
of a ship would be a 
very terrible calamity ; 
that the bursting of a 
succession of such shells 
between decks would 
rapidly disorganise a 
crew. If shells, then, 

all their own 
advantages, and all the 
advantages of round 
shot as well, there would 
be no question as to the 
expediency of their 
adoption. There are, 
however, difficulties in 
the way ; some of these 
difficulties attaching to 
the manufacture of shel’ « 
guns, and others to the 
use Of shells. Firstly, 
inasmuch as long guns 
adapted for the firing of 
shells are larger than 
those for firing « shot, 
they mustalso be strong- 
er and heavier. To 
make them _ strong 
enough for resisting the 
enormous strain invol- 
ved in the projection «f 
Paixhan shells is a tash 
of considerable. diffi- 
culty, only to be accom~ 
plished by certain spe- 
cial modifications, such 
as contracting or cham- 
bering that part of the 
breech wherein the 
charge of powder lies, 
and giving increased 
thickness to the breech. 
But Paixhan guns, when 
made with the greatest 
care, are not adapted to 
project solid shot; the 
weight of the latter 
would be too great for 
the metal of the gun to 
withstand; a piece of 
ordnance, therefore, 
once committed to the 
adoption of the shell 
system must adopt it 
tothe end. Let us see, 











ARMAMENT OF THE U. 8. STEAM FRIGATE 
MERRIMAC. 


Tue Merrimac attracted a great deal of attention while in the 
Thames, England, from the fact that she was exclusively armed 
with guns adapted for throwing shells and hollow shot, but not 
solid projectiles. The Merrimac may be said to be Paixhan- 
armed ; for, although her guns are after the construction of Mr. 
Dahlgren, the firing of shell and hollow shot from long ordnance 
is so identified with the name of Paixhan that we are justified in 
referring the armament of the Merrimac to his celebrated system. 
The Paixhan system has been termed the ‘ incendiary ” system, 
and with truth. It consists in substituting shell for shot, and in 
modifying cannon so as to launch these shell; and its adoption 
gives exercise toa new and terrible power. A-solid shot can only 
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shown but small favor to its 
teachers. Hunger and naked- 
ness, perils and reviling, the 
cross, the poison chalice, have 
in most times and cou: tries been 
the market price which it has 
offered for wisdom, the welcome 
with which it has greeted those 














who came to enlighten and puri- 
fy it—Homer and Socrates, the 
apostles, and many others. 
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then, what are the dis- 
advantages of shells. 
1 They are inferior to solid 
shot for battering down 
stone walls of solidity and compactness. Double-shotted dis- 
charges cannot be fired from a shell gun; the force of discharge 
being such that the shells crumble by pressure against each other 
before they leave the gun. The practice of firing red hot shot 
cannot be well adopted by shell guns, even though the shells be 
uncharged, and be therefore reduced to the condition of hollow 
shot. Finally, shell guns are heavy, more difficult to train than 
ordinary cannon, and giving fewer chances to the ship which 
adopts them of hitting a mark, in proportion to the diminished 
number of guns which, owing to their weight, she must carry. 
Influenced by these circumstances, the English naval boards have 
never adopted entire broadsides of shell guns, considering them 
to be the fitting pattern for what may be termed exceptional 
ordnance, such as large swivels mounted in paddle steamboats. 
In arming our splendid frigate Merrimac, our authorities at 
Washington have no doubt 
wisely thought better of the 
shell system than do the Eng- 
lish. She is armed exclusively 
with shell guns, and there is 
not one solid shot on board. 
On her main-deck she carries 
twenty-four guns of nine-inch 
bore; on her spar-deck fourteen 
eight-inch broadside guns, and 
two ten-inch pivot guns—forty 
pieces of heavy ordnance in all ; 
besides which there are a few 
brass howitzers for boat service. 
The form of the guns of the 
Merrimac is very peculiar, as 
will be seen by our engraving. 
They are amazingly thick at the 
breech, and very thin in what 
is called the chase, that part of 
the gun lying between the trun- 
nions and the muzzle. They 
are peculiar, too, in not having 
a hinder truck, so that the force 
of recoil is very much deadened 
by friction of the carriage 
against the deck. The gun re- 
coils sufficiently, however, for 
the purpose of convenient load- 
ing, and when charged it has to 
be thrust out of the porthole 
again. As the hinder truck has 
been removed an equivalent 
must be found. Accordingly a 
truck is extemporised by thrust- 
ing under the gun-carriage a 
Mittle truck, of peculiar construc- 
tion, attached to the end of a 
handspike. The cleaner, tech- 
nically called a sponge, com- 
monly made. of lamb’s skin, is 
made of bristles set in wood— 
a veritable brush, in point of 
fact, of a shape exactly suited 
to the chamber of the gun. The 
rammer is somewhat hollowed 
out, the better to press home 
the shell. The Merrimac is a 
beautiful frigate, 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ ‘THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER XII.—Conrtinvep. 


“It is not of him I speak,” exclaimed the steward, in a tone 
‘of increased excitement, “but of Marmaduke, who fled from 
England five-and-twenty years since. True, he has not been 
heard of for some time; but his brother Richard, I know, was in 
the habit of receiving letters from him. He may be living still, 
or have married and left a son to claim his inheritance; in which 
case,” he added, in a significant tone, “ you might find my friend- 
ship and services of more value than you imagine.” 

“Not of the slightest,’’ coolly answered the gentleman, per- 
fectly comprehending the threat and the expectation thus held 
out. 

‘‘ Why, what could you do, sir, in such a case?” demanded 
the astonished Mr, Snape. 

“Examine the claims of my uncle or cousin by the most 
searching test; and if a doubt of their validity rested on my 
mind dispute them to the last shilling I could command,” replied 
the heir. “If, on the contrary, they appeared indisputable, at 
once resign the estate to him like an honest man.” 

Harold silently shook him by the hand. 

by Words ! words!” said the steward, in tone of incredulity; 
“it 1s not in human nature voluntarily to exchange wealth for 
poverty. You will think better of it.” 

“Not if I know myself rightly,” answered Harry Burg ; “ for 
the contempt I should find most painful to endure would be my 
own. You smile,” he added. “I am not surprised that you 
cannot undergand that pride of integrity which can mee: mis- 
fortune without shrinking. I¢ is a feeling I would not barter for 
ten times the value of my estate. What!” he added, turning to 
his friend, «rend from my soul the seal which stamps my dignity 
as man, to write villain in its place!—shrink from the gaze of 
my fellow-creatures, conscious that, like Esau, I had bartered for 
@ mess of pottage my share in the inheritance we are all born to 
—honor! Oh, never! never!” 

Rc: His virtue ts nearer the trial than he dreams of,” mentally 
ejaculated the old man, 

. Meanwhile,” resumed the speaker, vexed at the warmth into 
which he had been betrayed, “the claims you have alluded to 
are ideal ones. I still am master here; you will fill up the lease 
with the name of William Franklin, as I directed.” 

“‘ They are no longer ideal,” observed Mr. Snape, with a sneer. 

‘* What am I to understand »”’ 

“That the son of your uncle, Marmaduke Burg, has returned 
to England with proofs of his birth, and claims the inheritance 
of the family.’’ 

He threw a couple of letters, one of which had been opened, on 
the table, and, gathering his books and papers, walked with a 
——— air out of the room. 

or some minutes the two friends, overcome wi i 
regarding each other in silence. eee 

“ This is some idle threat, or vile conspiracy, dear Harry,” ex- 
claimed our hero. “ Will you not read the letters ?” 

The poor fellow took them mechanically, and attempted to 
peruse them ; but a mist seemed to gather before his eyes, and he 
dropped them again despondingly. 

“I can't,” he sighed. “I felt it was too bright, too glorious 


JASPER LOSES HIS TEMPER.—FROM “‘ A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES.’ 


a dream to last. To have the power of doing good, of extending 
the hand to struggling genius, assisting honest poverty, and in- 
dulging in those diviner sympathies of our nature without which 
man sinks to the level of the brute. My dream of independence,” 
he added, with a melancholy smile, “has been a sad one.” 

“This is despondency,” observed Harold Traey—“ weakness. 
Let me read them for you.” 

Harry nodded assent. 

The first letter was from a well-known legal firm in London, 
and ran thus: 

‘‘Sir—We are directed by our client, Brandon Buyg, Esq., 
son of the late Marmaduke Burg, South Carolina, United States, 
to bring an action of ejectment for the recovery of certain estates 
which he claims in right of his father, deceased, and as first cousin 
and heir-at-law of the late Richard Burg, of Burg Hall, and 
Christ College, Oxford. 

«Please to favor us with the name of your solicitor, that we 
may spare you the trouble of being served with personal notices, 
etc., etc. Your obedient servants, 

Signed, M‘Craw, for Wiacet and Tyre.” 

The second letter merely contained a notice to the steward not 
to pay any sum or sums of money in his possession, or which he 
might hereafter receive from the tenants, to any person but Bran- 
don Burg, or to his solicitors; the said Brandon Burg claiming 
to be the true heir of the estate. ' 

“And yet Snape would have fain persuaded you to sign the 
lease,” said Harold, after reading the letter and the notice delib- 
erately through. “I feel assured, Harry, that the claim is an 
unjust one, and you must resist it to the last.” “ 

“It is the battle of integrity that I would fight, and not of 
law,” replied Harry. 

By his friend’s advice a servant was sent off to Alston Moor 
with a letter, requesting the presence of the doctor at the hall. 
Both the young men had observed that he had a shrewd talent 
for business, and entertained a high opinion of his character as an 
honorable man. 

They were not deceived in the estimate they had formed of 
‘‘Marmaduke Burg,’’ slowly repeated the old gentleman, as 
he read the letter of Messrs. Wigget and Tye, which Harry placed 
before him. “ Brandon his son! I don’t believe a word of it.”’ 

**I told you so,”’ whispered Harold Tracy. 

«« But there was such a person,” observed the heir. 

«‘ Na doubt o’ that,” replied the doctor, “and maist probably 
is; for the fellow had the constitution o’ a horse, and a marvel- 
lous good fortune in escaping fra’ danger. I ha’ heard him de- 
clare a hundred times, when boasting o’ his exploits in foreign 
parts—for your uncle was a soldier, ye must ken—that no man 
living knew how to cast the bullet that would slay him.” 

** Singular,” said Harry, musingly, “ that I should never have 
heard my dear mother so much as allude to him.” , 

‘* Mair singular if ye had,”” muttered his visitor. 

« “ Doctor,” exclaimed the owner of Burg Hall, for such he still 
undoubtedly was, ‘I requested the favor of your visit in order 
to solicit your advice on the singular circumstances in which I 
am placed.” 

« And ye shall ha’ it; the best I can gi’ ye, and that without 
a fee, too.”’ 

**How would you advise me to act?” 

«“ Get awa’ fra’ here as fast as ye can,” answered the Scnt, 
‘‘and return to London; seek out an honest lawyer ’gin sic a 
rara avis is to be found, and place the case in his hand; but 
dinna forget ain thing—that if it comes to a trial you must call 
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me as a witness. As for the house and land, they must be cun- 
ing indeed if they rin awa’ wi’ them; though, perhaps, as a pre- 
caution, you may just as well put me in possession.” 

“My dear sir,” observed Harold Tracy, “ what could you pos- 
sibly do in the event of Mr. Snape—whom I suspect to be‘at the 
bottom of this affair—attempting to place the property in the 
hands of this new claimant ?”’ 

“For that very reason I made the suggestion, believing myself 
to be the only man in the.country side that the steward is afraid 
of; he would as soon thrust his hand in the fire as attempt to 





| eject me.’’ 
| « Why so?” 

“T could raise the country on him,”’ replied the doctor, “Not 
like one of my border ancestors of old, but simply by a word to 
those fellows who gave you so rough a reception on your arrival 
at Alston Moor. Puir ignorant tykes,” he continued, “they 
have the hardness of the granite.”’ 

** Without being susceptible of its polish, I should imagine,’’ 
observed Harold Tracy, with a smile. 

‘I’m afeard ye are no far wrang,” said the Scot; “but unfavor- 
ably as you perhaps have the right to judge them, they are sus- 
ceptible of a much better thing.” 

« And what may that be?” 

“ Gratitude !”’ said the Seot. “I ha’ lived mair than five-and- 
thirty years amangst them, and done them good service in my 
time; they know that I am their friend, and trust me accordingly. 
Old and feeble as I am,” he continued, “I can travel through 
the country in every direction in perfect security; the hands 
‘which, like those of the descendants of Ishmael, are against every 
mdn, would be raised, if necessary, to protect me.” 

“ Will you sell your secret, doctor ?’’ demanded our hero. “It 
would be an invaluable specific for new landlords and stray 
tourists.’’ 

*J’ll no sell it, Mr. Tracy, but I'll give it to you. It is by re- 
membering that the poorest and humblest are our fellow-crea- 
tures, and treating them with humanity and kindness. That’s 
the only specific I ken of; the only ain I ever used; and it was 
that that gave your uncle Marmaduke the strong. hold he had 
over the wild spirits of the moor. I stood him in good stead at 
last, for they saved him in the hour of his greatest danger.” 

«‘ These are allusions to circumstances to which I am a perfect 
stranger,” observed Harry Burg ; “ for till this day I never heard 
the name of Marmaduke.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “for the heir of Burg Hall, I must 
allow that you are as ignorant of the history of your family as a 
young kitten. ButI ha’ an hour or two to spare fra’ my patients; 
I ken the claret is good; so I'll just spend the rest of the day wi’ 
ye, to enlighten you.” ' 

Needless to say that the offer was received with pleasure and 
thanks. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tho’ now this grained face of mine be hid 

In safe consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 

Yet hath my night of life some memory: 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left. 
‘‘ Never did three brothers present mair diversity o’ character,” 
said the doctor, speaking in his broad north country accent, “than 
Richard, Marmaduke, and Harry Burg. They were young men 
when I came to settle in these parts, the eldest having only just 
achieved his majority and taken possession o’ his paternal estate, 
which, to do him justice, he held wi’ a tight grip, ae many of the 
old tenants can certify. He was a dull, cold, stern man, deeply 
impressed with the conviction of his own importance, and held 
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close rein over his younger brothers; a thing no’ to be wondered 
at, seeing his love to tyrannise where occasion gave him power, and 
that they were left in a great measure dependent on his bounty.” 

«I can vouch for the correctness of the portrait you have drawn,” 
observed Harry; ‘‘for I remember him well, and the painful im- 
pression his visits used to produce upon my poor mother.” 

«Your father,” resumed his guest, “‘ was of a quiet, gentle na- 
ture, and submitted without a murmur ; but not so Marmaduke. He 
had been cast in a different mould; his heart, like his frame, was 
of iron. He resisted the despotism of Richard, and quarrels be- 
came frequent between them. On one occasion the elder brother 
so far forgot himself as to strike his younger brother with his riding- 
whip, in presence of the grooms and keepers.” 

** It must have brought matters to a crisis,” said Harold Tracy. 

“ Crisis!” repeated the old man; ‘‘ hurricane wad be a nearer 
word; but even that could no’ express the terrible storm of passion 
which agitated the heart of Marmaduke. * You have never been in 
India; you have never seen the tiger make its spring after receiv- 
ing the first shot of the hunter ; but even that can give but a faint 
idea of the fury of the insulted youth. He tore his assailant from 
his horse, dashed him to the ground, trampled him beneath his feet, 
and spat upon——”’ 

‘‘ Horrible!” exclaimed both the young friends. 
end?” 

‘* But for the interference of the domestics it might have had a 
yet more terrible termination,” replied the Scot. ‘It was no’ with- 
out difficulty they rescued their master and bore him to the house. 
I was sent for, and a precious time, as you can imagine, I had of it, 
for I had to prescribe for both the brothers. Marmaduke was in a 
raging fever, brought on by excitement and, wounded pride.” 

‘‘I can comprehend his feelings,’’ murmured the nephew of the 
man the doctor was so graphically describing. 

** How did it end?” inquired Harold. 

‘By a reconciliation. Not very sincere, as it afterwards appeared, 
on either side; but Richard was compelled to submit to offer an 
apology to his younger brother, for the whole country cried shame 
upon him. It might have been dangerous to refuse,” added the 
narrator, ‘‘ seeing the times were much wilder than they are now, 
and that Marmaduke was adored by the tenants and miners for his 
free, generous disposition, his readiness to intercede for them when 
they got into trouble, and a thousand noble, manly qualities. 

«But the person who profited most by the quarrel was the 
youngest of the three broters. Marmaduke constituted himself his 
protector, and watched over him so continually, that Richard no 
longer dared to abuse the superiority which his age and position 
gave him.” 

«Upon my word,” observed our hero, “ despite his passionate and 
somewhat vindictive disposition, this Marmaduke appears to have 
been by far the best of your uncles, Harry.”’ 

‘¢ Vindictive,”’ repeated the Scot; “that is the word; though for 
my ain part, I have often thought there must have been a touch of 
insanity in him: how else to account for his attempting the life of 
his elder brother iF 

*‘ His life!’ repeated Harry. ‘Impossible !” 

“I fear the charge is but too true,’’ resumed his informant; 
«* for Richard was brought home severely wounded by a shot from 
Marmaduke’s gun. Had it depended on his word alone, the charge 
might have been doubted, considering the ill blood between them, 
but he had a witness.” 

«« A witness !’’ 

‘* Snape, the steward.” 

«TI would not hang a dog on that man’s testimony,” exclaimed 
our hero; “I never met with a man with so sinister an expression 
of countenance ; villain is writ on every feature.” 

«‘ Whist! whist!’’ interrupted the doctor; “the fellow is bad 
enough, but not so bad as that; and there is one point which none 
of Marmaduke’s friends could ever explain.” 

« And that is Fe 

“‘ His flight. He voluntarily exiled himself from his native coun- 
try, which most men considered a tacit confession of his guilt; and 
those who had been most favorably disposed towards him changed 
opinion when they heard that Richard Burg not only refused to 
prosecute, but honorably remitted to him the legacy left by his 
father. I know,” he added, ‘‘ that they so far forgot their mutual 
animosity as aft erwards to correspond occasionally.” 


** How did it 








«‘ That is strange,” observed Harry. ‘I have carefully examined 
all the papers in the cabinets belonging to my late uncle, but have 
not discovered the least trace of a letter from Marmaduke ; probably 
he destroyed them before his death.” 

*T should say not.” 

** And why so?” 

«* Because, in the first place, Richard Burg was a man of great 
order in his affairs; and in the second, incapable of acting a really 
generous part. I know that he was in the habit of showing the 
letters of his brother to his friends, as if te vaunt his own superior 
conduct.. If they are no’ in the house, it’s my opinion they have 
been stolen.” 

‘To what end ?” 

‘* Who can tell?” exclaimed the Scot. ‘ Letters are inconvenient 
things. Who, for instance, would venture to swear that a man was 
married at any particular time in one country, when a correspon- 
dence existed which might prove him to have been in another ?” 

The observation was a shrewd one, and both his hearers felt that 
they might have done much worse than consulted the cautious Scot. 

«‘ Besides,’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ I have one more reason for 
my suspicion. 1 have made inquiries amongst the miners. Bad as 
they are, they would not lie to me. The attack upon you and your 
friends was an affair got up.” 

** By whom ?” 

** Dobson.” 

«* And what could have been his motive ?” demanded Harry Burg. 

«« That he alone can explain,” replied the doctor. ‘I deal only 
wi’ facts, which, in the present instance, I had mair difficulty in 
getting at than I expected; but ain thing is certain, that for several 
days before your arrival he had been treating the lads to beer and 
spirits, and talking about some fine London fellows who were coming 
down to take a rise out of them.”’ 

‘* They did not know me, then,”’ observed the owner of Burg Hall. 

“Not ain o’ them, gin it was no’ Dobson; and they are furious 
against him for having led them into sic an error. Yours is one of 
the oldest families in the country; and they have a traditionary re- 
spect for it. Even at the present day the name of Marmaduke is 
quite sufficient to raise a cheer from them.” 

** My cousin’s cause is likely to be popular amongst them,” ob- 
served the young man. 

‘If he really is your cousin, I’ll no’ conceal from you that it is,”’ 
answered the old man. “ But I'll no.believe it. The fellow must 
be an impostor; for, to my certain knowledge, Marmaduke loved 
too well and too hopelessly before he quitted England ever to wed 
another. And now,” he continued, “if you'll take a friend’s ad- 
vice, you'll just quit this place, and return to London. That’s 
where the battle of right and wrong must be decided. I’ll look 
after your interests here.” 

**] am sure, my dear sir,” exelaimed the heir, ‘they could not 
be in better hands.” 


‘* Ye may say that truly, whether ye really think it or no,” ob- 
served the Scot. ‘‘Snape may threaten the tenants, and try to 
raise a prejudice amongst the miners against you, but they’ll just do 
as I bid them.” 

The boast was not a vain one; for the speaker, in the long exer- 
cise of his profession in the rude district, had established a reputa- 
tion for humanity and skill which caused him to be regarded with 
reverence and affection. If an accident happened in the mines, he 
was the first to descend to assist the sufferers; and, on more than 
one occasion, he had displayed that moral courage which imposes 
far more than physical strength upon the minds even of the igao- 
rant. : 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, with a smile, seeing that Harry Burg appeared 
buried in reflection, ‘‘ what is it ye are thinking of?” 

‘I am trying to divine the motive of my steward for taking so 
decided a part against me,’’ replied the young man. 

‘* Have ye no promised Willie Franklin the Lock Farm ?” 

“‘T have; and I trust to be enabled yet to keep my word. His 
grandfather received great injustice in being driven from it.” 

“You may well say that,”’ muttered the doctor. 

** And I owe my life to his descendant; and gratitude 2s well as 
justice demands it.” 

‘* Gratitude and justice!” repeated his visitor. ‘These are old- 
fashioned principles, Mr. Burg, and are getting sadly out of date 
with the world.” 

. “ Not with me, I trust.” 

‘*T rejoice to hear it,” replied the doctor, shaking him heartily by 
the hand. ‘It is curious,” he added musingly, ‘to trace the his- 
tory of a family—to see how certain qualities and talents disappear 
for generations, and then, like a plant that has been cut down, put 
forth vigorous shoots again. A wise arrangement of Providence,” 
he added, ‘ to avoill perpetuating in the same race the type of virtue 
or of vice. Nature is no friend to monopolies.” 

**You have not yet spoken of my father,’’ observed the former, 
struck by a remark which accorded with his own views of philoso- 
phy. ‘Iwasa mere child when he died, and have but a faint re- 
collection even of his person.” 

‘It’s no’ much that I can tell you about him,” answered his visi- 
tor; ‘for as soon as he came of age he quitted this part of the 
country, and shortly afterwards, as I heard, married your mother. 
1 remember him only as a gentle, studious youth, whom every one 
spoke well of, remarkable for his attachment to poor Marmaduke, 
and his fear of his eldest brother.” 

** This Richard must have been a very tyrannical personage,”’ ob- 
served Harold Tracy. ‘Iam no longer surprised at the heartless 
conduct of his son towards you.” ‘ 

‘* You knew your late cousin?” said the doctor, addressing him- 
self to the master of the mansion. 

**T recollect him as a sickly child when he became an inmate of 
my mother’s dwelling,” replied Harry; ‘‘as men we never met but 
twice, and I would willingly forget our interviews.” 

‘* That explains,” observed the Scot, ‘‘the removal of the por- 
trait.” 

“* What portrait ?”” demanded the former, with surprise. 

‘* The one which hung over the bookcase.” 

The speaker pointed with his cane in the direction alluded to. 
Harry Burg rang the bell twice, by which it was understood he re- 
quired the presence of the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Lawrence made her appearance, gliding into the reom in 
her usual quict manner. It was the first time either of the young 
men had regarded her attentively, and they were struck by the 
marble-like expression of her features, rigid and cold as those of a 
corpse, and the wondrous contrast with her dark searching eyes. 

‘* Has any change been made in the arrangements of this apart- 
ment ?”’ demanded the master of the house. 

** There has,’’ answered the woman, quietly. 

** A portrait removed ?” 

“Fen.” 

‘IT thought asmuch. Whose portrait?” 

‘The late Richard Burg’s.”’ 

There was a slight faltering in the voice as she pronounced the 
name, which did not escape the notice of her hearers. 

‘* And by whose direction ?” 

‘* Mine,” replied the housekeeper, in a tone whiM indicated that 
she cared but little whether the authority she had taken upon her- 
self met with his approbation or not. ‘ The heir seldom likes to be 
surrounded by memorials which remind him he has not always been 
possessed of fortune.” 

** For once you are wrong,’’ answered Harry; “and I desire the 
portrait may be restored to its former place immediately. It is true 
that my late cousin and myself were comparatively strangers, and 
that whilst living J had some cause of complaint of his treatment of 
me; but that is forgotten now. Death cancels every debt.” 


” 


The woman regarded him for an instant with something like a 
feeling of kindness, anda tear trembled for an instant in her eyes. 
~ * Your wish shall be obeyed,” she said, and quitted the room. 

**Richard Burg must have had some good qualities which the 
world never gave him credit for,” observed Harold Tracy, “ for his 
death to have caused a feeling of regret in the memory of one who, 
to judge from her appearance, has renounced all regrets.” 

“We cannot judge humanity too cautiously,’ said the doctor ; 
‘the heart is a mystery to all but Him who made it.” 

The news that a claimant had appeared to the estate in the person 
of a son of the late Marmaduke Burg, spread like wild-fire through 
the town, and so cooled the zeal of the tenants, who were getting 
up an address-and deputation to their new landlord, that the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned sine die. Dobson and Baines were de- 
lighted; the latter felt himself assured at last of obtaining the lease 
of the Lock Farm. 

They proclaimed, not only at the Miners’ Arms, but everywhere 
they went, that Harry Burg was a mere impostor; and the asser- 
tion would have met with general credence, but for the friendship 
and influence of the doctor, who exerted himself quite as zealously 
to contradict it. 

This caused a diversion of opinion, and when, after the departure 
of Harry and his friend the following day, the more violent, insti- 
gated by Snape, proposed that they should take forcible possession 
of the hall, and hold it for the true heir, the reply was— 

** Noa, noa, not while doctor sticks to ’un.” 

The presence of the Scot, who had taken up his abode at the 
mansion, was a useful check on the proceedings of the steward, 
who felt that a watchful eye was upon him, noting his every move- 
ment. ; 

Neither Harold nor his friend returned to London with any plea- 
surable feelings. The former was already aware that General Tre- 
lawny and his family were in town, and he trembled at the thought 
of encountering Bella, of exposing his heart to yet further trials ; 
and Hayry already foresaw the downfall of his sudden fortune, for 
his mind was fully made up to resign the estate without litigation, 
provided his new-found cousin established the moral proofs of his 
claim. He scorned te litigate the legal ones. 

It is true he had no longer extreme poverty to dread, seeing that 
he was unquestionably entitled to the moiety of the ready money 
which Sir John had paid over to him, and that alone would amount 
to fifteen thousand pounds. 
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He made several attempts to see Brandon, but the gentleman, 
from some feeling or reasons he did not think necessary to explain, 
declined an interview, referring him on all occasions to his solicit- 
ors, Messrs. Wigget and Tye, men dry as the law in which they 
dealt, prosaic as a column of figures, and far more difficult to sum 
up. 

It was a fortunate thing that in this state of affairs Sir Mordaunt 
Tracy arrived in town to take a farewell of his nephew; for Harry 
as yet had not even consulted a lawyer. 

‘*Your sentiments are most praiseworthy, Mr. Burg,” observed 
the baronet, after listening to his statenient; ‘‘but permit me to 
add that you have no right to be guided by your feelings and risk 
surrendering the inheritance of your family into the hands of an im- 
postor. You must allow me to introduce you to my solicitors, men 
of undoubted integrityand business habits. You may safely trust 
both your honor and interests in their hands.” 

‘The very thing I urged,” exclajmed Harold. 

** Let him prove himself the legitimate son of my uncle Marma- 
duke,” replied Harry, firmly, ‘and I abandon all claim to the pro- 
perty. Marmaduke was my father’s friend, his protector against 
the tyranny of his elder brother. Gratitude, justice, honor, alike 
compel me to the line of conduct I have marked out for myself.” 

‘*There you are right! quite right!’’ said his adviser. ‘ But 
how can he prove it? Only by form of trial, by the sifting of evi 
dence, the production of documents and witnesses. It is an old 
saying, that ‘nothing is so like truth as a well-concocted lie,’ and 
it is that you have to guard against.” 

‘« But the expense of legal proceedings ?” 

** Must come out of the estate,” interrupted the baronet, ‘‘ even 
if he succeeds in establishing his claims to the property. I amquite 
lawyer enough to assure you of that fact. Your cousin, you say, 
refuses to see you. Doubtless he is acting under advice, and you 
must do the same. Any other line of conduct would be madness, 
not generosity.” 

Silenced, but not convinced by the arguments of the speaker, 
Harry Burg reluctantly consented to place the affair in the hands of 
Messrs. Simpson and Rackham, the solicitors of Sir Mordaunt Tracy, 
to whom he was introduced the following day. ‘ 

The wig of the head of the great legal firm all but uncurled 
itself with surprise and indignation when his new client explained 
his desire that an investigation should take place of what he was 
pleased to term the moral claims of his adversary, and his own 
rights to the property either abandoned or defended according to the 
result. 

‘‘The moral right is inseparable from the legal one,” observed 
the lawyer. In the whole course of his professionable experience he 
had never heard of such an arrangement; and for his own reputa- 
tion’s sake must decline being a party to it: it was madness to think 
of it. ; 

‘“‘ Consider,” he continued, ‘the advantage of having every proof 
the plaintiff may bring forward investigated by clear-headed, practi- 
cal men, discussed, analysed, and tested in every way.” 

This last argument, backed by the opinions and wishes of his 
friends, prevailed, and Harry at last consented to place himself in 
the hands of Messrs. Simpson and Rackham, mentally reserving to 
himself the right of acting as his conscience and the result of the 
trial should dictate. 

“For goodness sake, Sir Mordaunt,”’ whispered the man of law, 
as they left his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, ‘‘ get him out of 
the way as quickly as possible. If Wigget and Tye should only hear 
of this, their next move would be to apply for a commission of 
lunacy against him.” 

The baronet promised to do his best. 

Harold was startled on the following morning by his uncle’s 
informing him that he had engaged him to dine that very day with 
General Trelawny. 

‘* Who can tell what may happen ?” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with a benevolent smile. ‘Since your departure from the country 
the health of Bella has suffered visibly. Girls are changeful; your 
proposal perhaps took her by surprise ; she may have thought better 
of it.” 

His nephew shook his head mournfully. 

‘* At any rate she is worth another trial,’’ added his relative; for 
the man who obtains her affections will win a treasure.” 

‘*T am not destined to be the happy man!” exclaimed our hero, 
with a sigh. ‘There was nothing like coquetry in her manner 
when she rejected me; her agitation and tears arose from the regret 
which a kind and sensitive heart must ever feel in inflicting pain 
upon another. She frankly told me that her feelings towards me are 
those of a sister, nothing more.”’ 

**Can’t make it out,” muttered the baronet ; “ can’t make it out.” 

During the visit at Granstoun Park, and afterwards at the Grange, 
he had watched his nephew and Bella narrowly, and the con- 
viction of a mutual attachment had taken such firm hold upon 
his mind that he could not divest himself of it, and the more he 
reflected on the subject, the more inexplicable did her refusal 
appear. 

**She can’t help liking him,” he thought; ‘a fine, manly, hand- 
some fellow, with a heart as pure and fresh as her own. If I can 
only bring them together again, his merits and her own good sense 
may do the rest.” 

Full of this idea, he pressed his nephew to accompany him. 

“If you wish it, certainly, uncle,” replied Harold, ‘‘ though not 
with the hope you name, for of . 

“I do wish it, my dear boy,” interrupted Sir Mordaunt. ‘You 
know,” he added, “ that I love you too well to wish to see you wasting 
the energies of your heart and youth in a hopeless passion—sinking 
from confidence to doubt, doubt to despondency, despondency to 
apathy, as the only refuge from despair ; far from it; but the girl is 
worth one effort more.” ° 

‘*She is worthy all the wildest devotion ever achieved, or courage 
won,” exclaimed Harold, warmly; ‘‘and priceless in her mind’s 
perfections. None know the value of the gem so well as he who 
has lost it. It is but one pang more—I will accompany you to the 
General’s.”’ 

So saying he quitted the room, in order to conceal the emotion he 
no longer felt able to suppress. 

**I don’t believe it is lost yet,’’ said the baronet, in a tone of con- 
fidence. ‘* Providence can never have decided that the affections 
both of uncle and nephew should be doomed to disappointment. I 
may have deserved my fate, perhaps; but Harold—no, no; it is too 
just for that.” 

‘* Where the offence lies,” he added, reverently, quoting from his 
favorite author, “ there let the great axe fall; but spare the good 
and innocent.” 





(1b be continued.) 


Leap year has been a failure down East, say the Boston pa- 
pers, the number of marriages in that city this year, so far, hav- 
ing been less than 1,500, while in 1855 they reached upwards 
of 3,000. a 
The difficulty with England and Mexico was arranged at the 
city of Mexico on the 14th November, the Government acced 
ing in full to every demand of the British Minister. So that 








speck of war has blown over finally. 





Jax. 3, 1857.) 
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BY FRANCIS L, HAWKS, D. D. 

One Volume 8vo., with 200 Engravings and Charts. 








Price in Cloth, extra.......... $5 | Price in Full Calf ..... $7 
Price, Half Morocco or Calf ... 6 | Price in Full Morocco... .8 
The Quarto Edition, with 88 additional large Lithographi 
Plates and Illuminations: 

OD cc cs cccscvcscccvccecveed MO EGE cncccscacedoccccdsoccovces $l4 
ok a 12 | Morocco Antique............++ 15 





‘¢rN\IS MUCH FO SAY, YET TRUTH TO 
SAY IT,” 


THE BEST BOOK IN THE LAST HALF OBNTURY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 

By 8. G. Gooprica, Author and Editor of 170 volumes; the great 
traveller, the close observer, the genial and accurate delineator of 
characters and scenes, the astute chronicler of facts, the great 
rehearser of personal, historical and general anecdote and incident,. 
and the lively and unequalled story-teller, narrator and biographer; 
Two large 12mo. vols., 1105 pages, Price, black or scarlet cloth, $3, 
scarlet cloth, gilt edges, $4; half calf, marble edges, $5 ; full calf 
gilt edges, $7. 

As a compend of the History, Biography, Anecdote and Incident of 
the last fifty years, both in this country and in Europe, this work is 
unequalied. Nowhere else can be found so pleasing, 80 graphic, and 
at the same time so interesting and impressive a view of the changes 
and the progres? made during that period, and of the leaders and 
participators therein, 

LLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No. 25 Park Row, New York, or 107 Genesee street, Auburn, 
lt 





MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART.—The 
most superb Girt Book ever Published. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman street, New York, has just published 
DARLEY’S MARGARET; 
AN ORIGINAL WORK OF AMERICAN ART. 
OUTLINE COMPOSITIONS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
AMERICAN CHARACTER, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 
COMPRISING THIRTY SCENES FROM JUDD’S NOVEL OF 
MARGARET, A TALE OF THE KEAL 4ND IDEAL. 
By FELIX 0. C. DARLEY, 
AND ENGRAVED IN THE FIRST STYLE OF ART, 
By KONRAD HUDER. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 





Plate. Subject. Plate. Subject. 
I, Childhood. XV. Camp Meeting in. the 
ll, The Master. oods. 
Il, Margaret annoyed by her XVI. The Camp Preacher. 
brother. XVIL Retrospection. 
IV. Hash, XVIIL Brown Moll, 
Vv. The Bee Hunt. XIX. The Contest. 
VI. Obed. XX. Bethia Weeks. 
VU. Margaret and Obed encoun- XXI. The Husking Bee. 
ter the Master in the | XXII. Tony Washington. 
Woods, XXIII. The Murder. 
VIL. Chilion, XXIV. Rose. 
IX. Chilion played and they| XXV. The Arrest, 
were silent, XXVI. Deacon Remedill. 
X. Pluck. XXVIL. Margaret meets with 
XL. A glimpse at the world. sympathy. 
XUJ, Martha Madeline Gisborne, |XXVIII. Margaret. 
XU. Nimrod exhibits his humor. | XXIX. The Parting. 
XIV. The Widow Wright. XXX. Parson Wells and his Wife 


This Work is printed on a beautifully tinted paper, both plates and 
letter-prers, and elegantly bourd in unique, ornamental cover, of 
novel design, Price $10. In full Turkey morocco, superbly 
bound, $20. 

The above is altogether the most beautiful Presentation Volume 
ever issued from the Press in any part of the World. 


ALSO 


HOLIDAY JUVENILES. 


DICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS.—SECOND SERIES. 

4 Series of beautiful Juveniles, selected from Dickens’ Works fo 
his own language, with illustrations by Darley, 18mo. cloth, 38c. ; 
do,, extra gilt, gilt edges, 60 cents. 

1. THE BOY JOE AND SAM WELLER, from the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

2. SISSY JUPE, from “‘ Hard Times.” 

3. THE TWO DAUGHTERS, from “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
ak TINY TiM AND DUT, AND THE FAIRY CRICKET, from the 

Christmas Stories.” 

6. DAME DURDEN, from “ Bleak House.” 
2h DOLLY VARDEN, THE LITTLE COQUETTE, from “Barnaby 

ge. 

The six volumes, in a neat case, $2 25; extra gilt, $3. 

64-66 - J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman street. 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
for January is now ready, Price 18% cents ; or $2 a Year. 


; ConTENTs : 

Susan Merton; or, it is never too late to mend. Wonders of the 
Heavens. Dover, with lustration. Chinese Punishment, with il- 
lustration. Holyrood, with il) i Shakesp ‘s Tomb, with 
illusgration. Chinese Shop Signs. How I came to be a Gentleman. 
The ad Sea. A Bitof Romance. The Charms of Life. sir Walter 
Scott, with illustration. The Source of the Thames, with illustra- 
tion, A Model Cottage. The Widow of Cairnlough. A Caravan of 
Pilgrims, Is Knowledge Power. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, with illustration, Red and White. Conversation on 
Nothing. A few grains of Common Sense for Fathers and Farmers. 
Napoleon's Tomb. Modern Ghosts, with illustrations. Use of Cos- 
Metics. Genera! Post Office, Lovdon, with illustration. Margaret ; 
or, the Discarded Queen, with illustrations. Byebright. Morocco, 
with illustration. Grizzly Bear of California, with illustration. 
Independence Rock, with fiiustration. ‘Tartars of the Valley of 
Raider, Crimea, with illustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 
of —e with illustration. The Count. The Bible in Sardinia. 
Herring Fishery, with illustrations. Electrical Machine, with illus- 
tration. Scientific—The Orast of the Earth; Sound. Summer, 
poetry. A Good Woman described by a Good Book. Pacetin, with 
Comic illustrations. OFFICK, 12 & 14 Spruce street,“New York. 











[= MISER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 

SOUTH. By Bert Beameie, is now Publishing for the first 
time in the LEDGER OF ROMANCE. This is the beautiful Weekly 
Paper which contains so much interesting Matrimonial correspon- 
dence. Only Four Cents per Copy, or Two Dollars per Annum. 
Office, 12 & 14 Spruce street, and to be had of all News Agents. 


The Beautiful Print, 
23433 INCHES, 
oF 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 


After the celebrated Painting by Banwzaw. 
18 PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO. 62 OF 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 
This Number | he the commencement ef the beautiful 


nH, of 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENE, 
An Extra Elition is now ready. 


» by J. F. 








for various lat , and a P Pocket Diary for 
1857; containing an Hourly Record of the Temperature of the 
Atmosphere during 1856 ; & great number of tables, some of -_ 
at least, everybody has frequent occasion to refer to, and a world 
useful information generally, including very important matter 
relating to the weather, contributed 

By E. MERRIAM, ESQ, or BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





Published by 
MASON, BROTHERS, 108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 
1t 


ENA RIVERS; A STORY OF YANKEE 
AND KENTUCKY DOMESTIC LIFE aioe 





HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the bair requires. Price, 50c. and 
$1 per bottle. 

Made and so’d by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 








HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 

it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 

injury can possibly be done to the skin. It ts easi y applied, and 

you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
atreet, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gista and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 

000 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, st BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole’ office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
ttended to wi lity and in a satisfactory manner. 





ress P 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 28-75 








RE & SHELLEY’S, 630 BROADWAY, 
Three Doors above Laura Keene’s Theatre. Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, Importers of Choice Wines and 
Brandies. Also the finest brands of Cigars. Stilton Cheese, French 
Conserves, Sauces and Pickles. Wines in any quantity for the 
olidays. Family orders for the above solicited. 
000 





By the Author of “Tempest and 8 hine, 
Hill Side,” &c.,&c. 416 pages. Price $1. 
This is strictly a story of the social and domestic 


of 
both sections, having no reference to political bearings or relations. 


y selected and grouped with the 
life the various 
uth. 
ance, 


The are 
nicest discrimination, so a8 to exhibit to the 
phases of society in Yankeedom and in the Sunny 

It is certain to be read by all lovers of choice Rom 

For sale by al! Booksellers, 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No, 25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee Street, Auburn. 
1t 
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IX, EDWARDS & CO. 
HAVE PUBLISHED : 
I 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” AND “‘ LORENZO BENONI.”’ 

THE PARAGREENS IN PARIS, on a Visit to the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1856. With Illustrations by Joun Leecu. 12mo., cloth, 
Price 15 cents. 

Here is that Brown-Jones-and-Robinson flavor which smacks so 
spicily of Punch, and the racy designs of John Leech float through 
the whole, like rings of inviting lemon. In following the comforta- 
ble cockneyisms of our Paragreens in Paris, through all the new 
situations in which they are continually being caught, we sympa- 
thize with their well-fed independence ; and while we laugh at their 
blunders and perplexities, ‘annot but admire the oxtént of the 
family resources. The reputation of the clever author of “ Lorenzo 
Benoni” and “ Doetor Antonio” loses nothing in the sprightly in- 
ventions of this attractive little volume. 





mu. 

BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE, 

TALES OF FLEMISH LIFE. T lated by 
author. 12mo., cloth. Price 76 cents. 

The much abused freedom of the press has wrought in Belgium a 
distinct revival of literature. Among the most vigorous and genial 
of its new school of authors stands Hendrik Conscience. The purest 
patriotism has given direction to bis genius; and the simple and 
homely life of rural Netherlands is charmingly described in the 
translation here offered to the public. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
L 


t with the 


BY R, H. STODDARD. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY, and Voices in the Shells. With many 
beautiful and original Illustrations by THwarres. Square 12mo., 
cloth, gilt. Price 60 cents. 





BY A. W. H. 

GOLD AND SILVER. Charmingly Illustrated by Tawarres. 
Square 12mo., cloth, Price 50 centa, 

DIX, EDWARDS & C©O.’'S Catalogue of their Publications and Im- 
ported Books is now ready, and will be sent, post-paid, to parties 
connected with Public Libraries, Literary, Scientific and Mechanics’ 
Institutions, Reading Clubs, &c., or any other persons who will sig- 
nify their wish to receive the same. 

DIX, EDWARDS & CO,, No. 321 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY, - 
] ECEMBER FASHIONS.—Th only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the G 1TTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for December, 1856. No. 6, Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, douvle the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Earope. Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings : 

3 Engravings of Head-dresses, 

7 do. Bonneta. 

10 do. Trimmings. 
do, Full dress. 
do. A Bertha, 
do. Mantilla. 
do. Youth’s costume. 
do. Child's hat. 
do, Children’s robes, 
do, Four full-length figures, with cloake 
do. Children’s costumes. 
do. Head-dresses. 
do. Robe, 
do. Walking-dress, 
do. Shoes, 
do, Full-length gentlemen's costumes, 
do. Youth’s costume. 
do. The Imperial nurse, 
do. The font of St. Louis, 
do, Cigar stand. 
do, Turkish smoking cap. 
do. Sac Eugenie. 
do, Ottoman or sofa cover. 
do. Chair cover. 
do. Bead bracelet. 
do, Urn mat. 
do. Bishop's sleeve, 
do. Purse. 
do, Ladies’ basques, 
do. Diagrams ot ditto. 
do. Handkerchief corner. 

1 do. Tobacco bag. 

Pattern for a paletot, by Madame Demorest, and five embroidered 
patterns, and instructions for the following articles: Cigar stand, 
Sac Eugenie, Chair cover in darned netting, Bishop's sleeve, Urn 
mat, braided Tobacco bag. Music, “The Happy Return Schot- 
tische,’”’ composed and dedicated to Laura Keene, by Henry C. 
Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Mustc and the Drama—A Chapter for the Ladies—The Work Table— 
Plants in Sleeping Rooms—Stray Thoughta—Almond Cheese Cakes— 
Syrian Salutations—Female Conversation—Bathing in Buenos Ayres 
—The Fair Sex in Turkey—Sewing Made Easy—Intuitive Percep- 
tions of Women—Baptism of the Prince Imperial of France—Helps— 
How American Women are Treated—Censori Shakespearian 
Fashion and Dress—Habits of Industry—Labor—A Fiemish Nunnery 
—Tales of the Opera—The Song of Orsini—Women Against Sewing 
Machines—The Mind and Its Edacation—A Low Voice in Woman— 
Maud’s Maid, Marion—Flowers—Things Worth Knowing, etc., etc. 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published In this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. les 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription. 

The January number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8. OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL & CQ., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yor. 
Sagserings, Ol! Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 








= 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 


ew Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be bad at 
all Book Stores. 


Y OUNG & JAYNE, Carpet Warehouse, 364 
BROADWAY, corner of Franklin Street, opposite Taylor’s 
Saloon. Respectfully invite H to their Bxtensive and De- 
sirable Stock of Carpetings, Floor Of! Cloths, Curtain Materials, Hair 
Mattresses, &c. dc. Also, Canton and Cocos Mattings, Mats, Rugs, 
iow- 

7 


Drugeste, Stair Rods, Shades, &c., in every Variety and at the ee 











HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, orn FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, — Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalde, Burns, &c, A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all inflammations s the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
vr and sold by E. PHALON, at 19T*Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 
000 . 


ILLIAM HONNIWELL, 11 Park Row, 
OPPOSITE ASTOR HOUSE, 

Would mos: respectfully ask the attention of Strangers and Citizens 

to his superior Moteskin Dress Hats, $4. Also to his extra fine 

SOFT HATS of all styles, with an assortment o 1 Caps, Carpet Bags, 


and Umbrellas. 
N.B.—Hats made to order at short notice 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The vessels of 

the skin, under the renovating action of this great external 

remedy, rapidly discharze the poisonous particles which produce 

eruptions, sores, boils, or any kind of exterior irritation. Sold at the 

manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, 
London ; and by all druggists, at 25c., 62\ge., and $1 per pot. 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. altW 


HOLIDAY GOODS 
FOR 
FAMILY PRESENTS. 


n addition to my usual stock of 
SILVER PLATED CASTERS, LIQUERE STANDS, 
CAKE BASKETS, URNS, SWING KETTLES, WAITERS, 
ELEGANT TEA-TRAYS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
I offer elegantly carved, with mottoes, 
BREAD TRENCHERS WITH KNIVES TO MATCH. 
MOKROCCO CASES CONTAINING 
1 Set nut-cracks. 1 Pair salts and spoons, 
1 Doz. nut-picks, 1 Pair fish carvers. 
1 or 2 silver napkin rings. 1 Doz. plated fish knives, 
Fish Knives, Pie Knives, Cake Knives with saw. 
TOOL CHESTS COMPLETE. 
CHILD'S CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 
ROCKING-HORSES, SLEIGHS, 
FINE ENGLISH SKATES, 
FANCY WORK-STANDS, 
For sale by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the GOLDEN TEA-KETTLE, 534 Broadway, near Spring 
Street, 55-56. 





EXPLANATIONS, RULES AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK ARCADE 
, AND FREE HALLS OF EXHIBITION. 
HE NEW YORK ARCADE is located at 


594, 696, 698 Broadway, 200 feet deep, ranning through to 
Crosby street ; the first floor is divided into thirty-two stores, each 
to be rented fora different business from the other at low rates; 
there is a Terrace also to rent for the sale of plants, flowers and 
statuary, opposite which is an orchestra of the best music. All of 
this department Is richly decorated, arched overhead, and in front of 
the stores with livht tron-work, finished tn China glass and gold; in 
each arch a glass tablet with name and number of store. The Arcade 
is also brilliantly illuminated with 100 gas lights. Leading from the 
centre of this department is a crystal archery, through which you 
pass into s richly decorated Theatre, 120 feet long, 89 feet wide and 
50 feet feet high ; adjoining which is a #@loon 60 by 20 feet, also a 
ladies’ ordinary 30 feet deep, the floor, roof and east end of glass. 
Over these departments are two large Halls, each 100 feet long by 
28 feet wide, with wide stairways leading from 594. These halls are 
devoted to patented inventions, and valuable works of art, properly 
classified and open for public inspection during all hours of the day, 
when professional gentlemen engaged for the pu e will explain 
each article to visitors, and answer all questions in absence of the 
owners or patentees. are opened with a view to esta- 
blishing in them a perpe nd once a year to present pre- 
miums to those exhibiting the best specimens of mechanic art, and 
to give our citizens, as well as to all persons visiting our city, an 
opportunity to see and fully investigate all the new and wonderful 
inventions of the age, and greatly facilitate the sale of the same and 
bring the worthy inventor before the public, giving him a place and 
position, which, hitherto, he has not enjoyed in this city, as the Halla 
are free to all visitors, and ite location being the best in the city, 
cannot fail to bring every article into public notice, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


lst, Eight o'clock, A. M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Halls, Saloons, &c., will open for business. 

Qnd. There will be four ushers in attendance at the Arcade from 
8 A. M. to 11 P. M., whose business it shall be to direct visitors to all 

ts of the Arcade, and see that the public pass is kept open, and 
deliver messages to any part of the establishment, but in no case to 
leave the premises without permission from the superintendent, and 
shall watch all suspicious looking persons, and report the same to 
the Superintendant, or in his absence to the police officer, andin the 
absence of any store-keeper to carefully watch bis orherstore, Each 
usher is to wear his costume during business hours. 

Srd. Every storekeeper is requested to keep his store open daily 
during business hours, and to keep his store free of every nuisance 
or thing whatsoever, that would be unsightly, and shall not place or 
hang up any goods outside of said store or counter at any time 
during busineas hours. All goods and large packages coming to said 
stores shall be brought in by Crosby street. 

4th. No smoking snall be permitted In the Arcade, or any pa:t of 
the premises, by any person at any time; nor shali any person in 
said stores be permitted to sell or give any visitors intoxicating 
liquor to drink. 

5th, The full band of fourteen performers shall be in the orchestra 
in full dreas every evening, from 6 to 11 P. M, 

6th. Eleven o'clock, P. M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Saloons, &c., will close during the night, and it shall be the duty of 
the night watch to see every person off the premises. 

7th. The night watch shall dress in police uniform, and shall remain 
on the premises from 11 P. M. until 8 A. M., and shall be on duty all 
day Sunday. 

HALLS OF FREE EXHIBITION, RULES, &c. 


ist. All visitors are admitted free during the day. 

2nd. All goods deposited for exhibition shall be entered upon the 
clerk's books, and, upon paying the requisite fee, the owner receive 
& certificate of deposit signed by the superintendant, on presentation 
of which the goods shal! be delivered without further expenses. 

Srd. A professor shall be present during all hours of the day, to 
fully explain any or every article to visitors, and see that every 
article is well cared for, and properly classed off. 

4th. A sufficient corps of ushers and porters shal! be in attendance 
te direct visitors to any article which they may particularly desire to 
see, and deliver cards or circulars of the owners, and to place end 
keep tu proper order every article on exhibition, under the direction 
of the r. 














esno' 
6th. Owners of articles on exhibition = in attendance to sell 
re. 
IN, Superintendant, 


or exhibit their goods and patents as the 
55-56. R. D. 





MOTT’S 


INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 
—_— _——— 
URING the short period since they were intro- 


duced, have become so great a favorite with the Public by one 
recommending them to another, that sales have ip to so 
great an extent that we have been compelied to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
neiple, (recently patented,) so a8 to give the greatest amount of 
t with the smallest quantity ef coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as per card of directions. Please call and examine 
the Range, and satisfy yourself. 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York. 
We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott’s Patent School Furniture, £c. 000 
RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 Bexxman Staeet, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


FOR 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS.” 

These Papers comprise a series of Caps, Letters, Bathe and 
Commercial Note, which in neatness of design, beauty of style, 
excellency of finish, intrinsic value and low prices, are truly un- 
equalled by any Papers offered in the United States, for which a 
Gotp MEDAL and a DIPLO have been awaided by the American 
Institute, 

FOSTER’S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER. 
A very superior Article for Sharpening the Pencil, in the best be Aw 
without injuring the Lead. Their use in the drawing-class of the 
Free Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alone. 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present sharpen 
with the knife. Also for 
GREEN'S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 

This article will remove Writing, and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of pounce, and remove Pencil Marks quicker 
than any pencil rubber.—Trade Ma: k—* G. C.& M.”" 

N. B,—Blank Books furnished to order; also an extensive aasort- 
ment of Fency Articles, including gold pens and pencils. Ladies’ 
Reticules, Card Cases, Portfolios, Work Boxes, Writing and Dressing 
Cases, Ivory Chessmen, together with many elegant articies suitable 


for the Holiday Trade. 
18 BEEKMAN STREET. 





52—57 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PIC"URE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 

652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ornament, including @ superb design by Cou. T. B. TaorPx, com 
0000 


Tomas A. WILMURT, 
FRAMES REGILT. 
posed of the Corron NT, in all its stages of growth, 


SALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
K wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manulactured by 
the undersigned, which cangot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwient & Co., No, 11 Old Siip, 

12 mo 34-85 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 

Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 

EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 

CATARRH, Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 

of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 

Manufacturer, J. Durno, Albany, N. Y. 
6 mo 32-58 


337 BROADWAY, Opposite the TABERNACLE. 
MPORIUM of all kinds of India Rubber 


Goods. A large stock of Novelties suitable for the approach- 
ing Holiday season, including Dressed and Painted Doli. Toys, 
Balla, Pen and Pencil Cases, Combs, Canes, Overshoes and Boote of 
the latest style and superior finish, made expressly for the City 
Retail Trade, aud at very low prices. 


52-56 HENRY DAVENPORT. 





YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECTs AND VERMIN.—This 
Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential particu- 
lars! It sontains nothing poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals, and is the only article known which immediately and tnva- 
riably destroys bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ants, moths, plant-insects, 
mosquitoes, flies, and all other insects, 
e EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 


ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, BOSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for favorins custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-cream, 4c, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle. M fi d and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-61 ‘ 


Fok A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills, 
FORK A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR KHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HYADACHE take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pilis, 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOX LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 

12 mo 35-86 











HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe Store, 
e No, 480 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 

Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $8 175. 
Stout _ $4. Double-soled Water-proof, $4 50, Patent Leather 
Boots, $6. 

Mn. HUNT would especially call attention to his new style of 
Wellington Boots, coming above the kneo, outside the pantaloons, 
80 well adapted to the coming season, These Boots will be made 
from @ superior quality of varnished leather, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will beacld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $14 

000 








HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufact Machines in 
Practical Operation and for sale at the 843 Seestwer. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, for the best Sewing hachines, 46-87 


I ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
4 SHERWOOD, WuoLesace Maxvracrurers oF Lapies Sarets, 
of all atyles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 
Wholesale Buyers from all parte of the country are solicited to call 
apd examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New York. . 

The First Premium was awarded to this firm at the late Fair of 
the American Institute. 0000 


Ledger of Romance, 


READY THIS MORNING. 


CONTAINS THE BEAUTIFUL TALE BY 


BELL BRAMBLE, 
MISER’S DAU GHTER. 


ONLY FOUR CENTS AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 





O YOU WANT A WIFE? If so read the 


— from over Eighty Persons who wish to corre- 
ith the te eex. 


spond sex. Published every Week in the LEDGER 
OF ROMANCE. ly Four Cents 4 Copy, at all News Depots, or 


Two Doliars per Annum. Office, t 

O YOU WANT A WIFE? If so read the 

Appileations from over Bighty Persons who wish to corre- 

4 with the cypestte sex. Published every Week in the LEDGER 

ROMANCE. ly Four Cents per Copy at all News Depots, or 
Two Dellars per Annum. Office, 12 & 14 Spruce street, N. ¥ 


© YOU WANT A WIFE! 


& 14 Spruce street, N. Y. 
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CHICKASAW BLUFFS ON JHE MISSISSIPPI, NEAR 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


From the mouth of the Mississippi to St. Louis the low land is 
broken by a few bluffs which project into the bank of the river, 
and then suddenly retreat back into the interior—Baton Rouge 
Bluff, Fort Adams Bluff, and Natchez Bluff, and, finally, the 
Chickasaw Bluffs, on one of which is situated the flourishing city 
of Memphis, Tennessee. Our engraving represents a point of these 
bluffs as seen from the suburbs of the city. This locality is sup- 
d, by those who have given great attention to the subject, to 
e the point where De Soto first came to the Mississsppi. These 
bluffs are four hundred and twenty miles below St. Louis, and 
are about thirty feet above the highest floods of the river. The 
lands opposite being very low, at times of ‘‘ overflow’ they have 
been covered, exhibiting an expanse of water sixty miles across. 
These ‘‘ bluffs,” which attract attention fyom the fact that they 
vary the monotony of the river, seem from contrast to be bold 
and striking, and often make more impression on the traveller 
than the more mountainous scenery in the northern part of the 
United States. The fall sunsets of the South light up their broken 
sides with peculiar brilliancy, and shed over them every color 
of the rainbow, exhibiting, in fact, for a few fleeting moments, 
the most bewitching and soul-stirring effects. . 








THE WADE TABLET. 


Tue tablet to William D. Wade, late President of the Fire De- 
partment, has been adjusted in its place in Firemen’s Hall, 
Mercer street, pursuant to the directions of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives of the Department. Mr. Wade was President of the 
Fire Department at the time of his death, which occurred on the 
11th of January last, and he held many other positions of trust 
and honor, all of which he filled with credit to himself and those 
who chose him to preside over them. His death, at the early 
age of 29, was universally regretted, and called forth many de- 
monstrations of grief from the different organizations of firemen 
in this city. The tablet, which is placed opposite the Chairman’s 
seat in the meeting room of Firemen’s Hall, is a fine piece of 
workmanship, and reflects great credit on the designer and the 
committee who had the matter in charge. It is composed of 
marble, the relief work being of Italian statuary marble, and the 
background of black Galway marble—its height six feet, and 
width about three feet. The design is chaste, simple and appro- 
priate. On the top isan urn, curiously carved, from which 
flows gracefully a drapery over the design below. The um 
rests on the tablet, if the centre of which is an excellent bas relief 
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WILLIAM HENRY LEVISON, FSsq., 
Alias “‘ PROP, JULIUS CASAR HANNIBAL,’’ EDITOR AND PROPRIET)R OF THE 
NEW YORK PICAYUNE. SEE PAGE 70. 
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LIAM DURAND 


WADE. 
january 18. 1826. 
lanwary I. 1856. 
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THE WADE TABLET, FIREMEN’S HALL, MERCER 8T., N. Y. 
portrait of Mr. Wade—a very striking likeness. Under the 
portrait is the following inscription: 

To THE MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM DURAND WADF, 

Born January 18, 1826 ; ° 
Died January 11, 1856, 
Aged 29 years, 11 months and 24 days. 


The pedestal supporting the tablet is worthy of especial men- 
tion, The sides are adorned with the customary apparatus of 
the department, such as hose, ladders, lanterns, torches, hooks, 
axes, &e., the right side devices being surmounted by a fire cap 
entwined with a wreath. On this pedestal are two sculptured 
devices. The one represents a widow and her children, one of 
whom sits in her lap, the other standing, resting on her knee—a 
group that displays no little artistic skill. The other device is a 
personification of the benevolence of the Department, which prof- 
fers to the widow, with extended hand, the much-needed relief, 
from the fund for the widews and orphans, The base of the pe- 
destal bears the following inscription : 

This tablet is erected by the Fire Department of the city of New York, of 


which he was President at the time of his death, as a grateful tribute to his 
faithful and devoted attention to its usefulness and prosperity. 


The cost of the tablet was $1,000. 


GEN. JAMES L, MITCHELL, PROPRIETOR OF CON- 








GRESS HALL, ALBANY. 


| Gen. Mircnett is a native of Walpole, N. H., and is now about 


forty years of age. He received his early education in the schools 
of his native town. In 1838-9 he came to New York and entered 
into the employment of Mr. Hodges, then proprietor of the Clinton 
Hotel, now the Park Bank. When the American Hotel was re- 
built, in 1840-1, he connected himself with Mr. Cozzens of that 
establishment. He went to Albany in 1852-3, and was employed 
by Mr. Wm. Landon, the then proprietor of Congress Hall, with 


BLUFFS, ON THE M.SSISSIPPI, NEA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 





| 








whom he remained two years, when he went to Baltimore to | 
aid in conducting the Exchange Hotel, where he remained two | 


years. His reputation as an efficient and popular manager had 


become so well known that he was requested to take charge of | 


the Parker House, in New Bedford, which was his first essay in 
hotel-keeping on his own account. After remaining at the head 
of this establishment for eighteen months, Mr. Mitchell began to 
feel that the house was too small for his ambition, and he accord- 
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ingly sold out and went back to Albany, and again joined Mr 
Landon in the management of Congress Hall, in which capacity 
he remained for two years, at which time the Hall would accom- 
modate one hundred guests. At the end of this period, Mr. 
Landon retired from the management, leaving the soie control in 
the hands of Mr. Mitchell, who, with his accustomed energy and 
foresight, immediately commenced a series of enlargements, which 
increased the capacity of the house to accommodate two hun- 


.-| dred and fifty guests. These improvements. are now in full 


working order, and were made at a cost of about $80,000, all 
of which has been done by Mr. Mitchell, at his own expense. 
The house has been refurnished in a very admirable manner, and 
is one of the most pleasant and home-like hotels in the country. 
Its commanding location, overlooking the Capitol, Park, and a 
magnificent sweep of varied landscape, with its close proximity to 
the Capitol and other State buildings, make it a favorite resi- 
dence for the members of the Legislature and their friends. 

Congress Hall has probably been the focus of more political 
combinations than any othtr spot in the Union, and has, during 
the past twenty-five years, had more distinguished guests among 
its patrons than any other hotel in the country, and its manage- 
ment has never been more efficient and popular than at the present 
moment. Mr. Mitchell received the appointment of Quarter 
Master General, on the accession of Gov. Clark, and consequently 
has been a member of the Governor’s Staff, a position which his 
fine personal appearance eminently fitted him for. 





Tue most BeautiruL, Hanp.—Three charming women were 
discussing one day what it is which constitutes beauty in the 
hand. They differed in opinions as much as in the shape of the 
most beautiful member whose merits they were discussing. A 


young gentleman friend presented himself, and by common con- 


sent the question was referred to him. It was a delicate matter. 
He thought of Paris and the three goddesses. Glancing from 
one to the other of the beautiful hands presented to him, which, 
by the way, he had the cunning to hold for some time in his own 
for the purpose of examination, he replied at last : “I give it up; 
the question is too hard for me; but ask the poor, and they will 
tell you that the most beautiful hand in the world is the one 
which gives.” 

The America, from Liverpool for Halifax, is now in her 
eighteenth day out. 
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GEN. JAMES IL. MITCHELL, PROPRIETOR OF CONGRESS HALL, 
ALBANY, 





